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y@ Lt has been truly said that 
life is an education; but 
it is not simply that. Life 
is Opportunity, since we 
\| live for the service of 
Ay Others. Suggestion comes 
to us here from nature as 
Ke to the plan and meaning 
4233 of human life. For if we 
ask how the’beauty, the order, the prog- 
ress of the natural world are main- 
tained the answer is, by a vast system 
of supply and demand in which every 
need is treated as an opportunity. 
Every field is a cry for rain; every 
forest a prayer for heat; every flower 
an appeal for light. The sun and the 
clouds hear in these appeals their Mace- 
donian ery, and as good missionaries of 
God, hasten to help. Beside the hill 


stands the vale; beside the wave the 


trough; beside the day the night. 
Every surplus has its deficit, every 
plenum its vacuum; and whenever the 
vacuum occurs the winds, the waters 
or the gases rush in to fill it up, and 
thus the harmony and progress of the 
world are preserved. 

Now nature in this respect is but 
the counterpart of human life; for how 
else are the order and progress of society 
maintained but by a vast system of 
exchanges in which every need is 
treated as an opportunity? None are 
sufficient unto themselves. For by 
race and country, by birth and train- 
ing, by fortune and accident, by a 
thousand subtle influences we are 
made to differ so that each has in ex- 


Life — Opportunity 


By Rev. James Grant, Watertown, Mass. 


cess what some other lacks, and each 
has in deficiency what some other can 
supply. Wealth is matched with want, 
strength with weakness, maturity with 
infancy, knowledge with ignorance, 
sweetness with irascibility, courage 
with fear, righteousness with wicked- 
ness, civilization with barbarism, 
Christianity with paganism. Every 
supply stands over against some de- 
mand, and only by a vast system of 
exchanges, by endless bestowals upon 
one another do we maintain the bal- 
ance of things and equalize the bless- 
ings and the burdens of life. 

There is then no nobler, no truer, 
no more helpful or inspiring outlook 
upon human life than that which re- 
gards it as a vast field of opportunity. 
Paul calls himself a debtor both to the 
Greeks and to the barbarians, both to 
the wise and to the foolish. We can 
conceive how Paul might have been 
a debtor to the Greeks and to the wise, 
but in what sense could he be debtor 
to the varbarians? What had they 
done for him? Or to the foolish, what 
had he received from them? Paul was 
not a debtor to these classes in any 
sense of paying back what he had 
received. But it was Paul’s doctrine, 
and indeed, it is the teaching of our 
Lord himself, that everyone who has 
is debtor to everyone who has not. 
Noblesse oblige. We are in debt to every 
man, woman and child whom we can 
reach and bless. We are debtors to 
give of our sttength to the weak; 
to give of our medicine to the sick; to 
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give of our garments to the destitute; 
to give of our money to the penniless; to 
give of our courage to the timid; to 
give of our company to the lonely; 
to give of our loving sympathy to those 
for whom nobody cares; to give of our 
culture to those who have had no 
opportunity; to give of our music to 
those who have no music; to give of our 
song to those who cannot sing; to give 
of our knowledge to those who are in 
darkness; to give of our moral support 
to those who are tempted; to give of 


our Christian faith and life to those 
who are in doubt or in sin; to regard 
the extent of our supply as the measure 
of our obligation, and the extent of 
others’ needs as the measure of our 
opportunity; to feel that every addi- 
tional gift or grace or advantage or 
accomplishment plunges us still deeper 
in debt to our fellow men; and to glory 
in the fact that thus we are enabled 
to widen our opportunity, to evenly 
distribute among others the blessings 


THE LAKE AT OOTACAMUND, SOUTH INDIA 


This lake is several thousand feet above sea level, in the midst of a most picturesque mountain region, where 
our missionaries sometimes find a brief respite from the heat of the plains. 


One of India’s greatest statesmen, a man of wide experience, made this 
declaration some time ago: “In my judgment Christian missions have 
done more real lasting good to the peoples of India than all other agencies 
combined.” 
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South India—The Telugu Mission 


@ India always has been a land of peril, of calamity and of emergency, despite 
all her splendid advantages. — Str RicHaRD TEMPLE. 


@ The population of India is 290,000,000 according to the census of 1901. Of 
this number about 20,000,000 are Telugus. The Telugu language is sometimes 
called the Italian of India. 


@ The Missionary Union has in the Telugu Mission, 99 missionaries, 28 stations, 
125 organized churches and 55,341 members. 


@ That portion of India which we know as the Telugu Country is not a distinct 
political division, but comprises territory partly in the Madras Presidency and 
partly in the independent state of Hyderabad. Its southern limit is Madras, 
from which city it extends northward along the coast, a distance of about 500 
miles. The whole district is a little larger than that of New England; the sur- 
face generally is flat, but a range of mountains, the eastern Ghauts, runs almost 
parallel with the coast making a distinct division between the coast country 
and the interior plateau. Three large rivers, the Godaveri, the Kistna and 


Pennar traverse the country. Generally speaking the climate is hot the year 
round. 


@ According to the latest census of India, including, of course, Burma and Assam, 
the total number of Christians of all churches and sects is reported as 2,923,241. 
According to the table of adherents to the various denominations it is gratify- 
ing to see that the Baptists hold third place: Roman Catholic, 1,202,039; Church 
of England, 453,612; Baptist, 220,863; Lutheran, 155,455; Methodist, 76,869; 
Presbyterian, 53,829; Congregationalist, 37,876. It is but fair to state, how- 
ever, that The Indian Witness, commenting on the figures, points out that those 
for the Methodist Church are far too low. Doubtless defective enumeration 
is responsible for much that may be inaccurate, but these census returns are the 
best that have ever been obtained. 


@ There are people in Christian lands who think that there is a second probation, 


but what would you say of a religion that believed that there were 8,400,000 
probations? — J. N. Forman. 
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@ India has always been the land of famine, arising from atmospheric causes of 
a far-reaching character quite beyond human control. The British Govern- 
ment has striven to prevent it by constructing works of irrigation, the finest 
known in any age or country; but absolute prevention by these means has thus 
far been impossible. 


@ Hinduism is a social league and a religious alliance. As a social league it rests 
upon caste; as a religious alliance it represents the union of the Vedic faith of the 
Brahmans with Buddhism on the one hand and with the ruder rites of the non- 
Aryan peoples on the other. — Sir W. W. Hunter. 


@ What is the Hindu faith? As transmitted from central Asia to India it was 
a pure and simple belief in God as visible in Nature; full of moral wisdom, and 
embodied in the famous books known as ‘“‘ Vedas.’’ Then, as the Brahmans 
grew in influence, it became fantastically overlaid with false philosophy and 
grotesque mythology, till it became not the Hindu but the Brahmanical faith. 
As it became worse during the course of centuries, there arose in northern India 
a moral and religious reformation under a leader called Buddha, who founded 
Buddhism, which became the state religion. Buddhism reigned from one end 
of India to the other for several centuries, and spread to foreign countries. UI- 
timately Brahmanism revived, reasserted itself, stamped out Buddhism through- 
out India, restricting it to the foreign countries where it still survives. In these 
countries was included Burma which has subsequently become British and where 
Buddhism still prevails. The restored Brahmanism has now flourished ‘for some 
centuries in India, and is what modern people call Hinduism. — Sir RIcHARD 
TEMPLE. 


@ There is unquestionably an undercurrent working among the higher classes 
in India toward Christianity in spite of all the open manifestations against it; 
and we may look forward with confident expectation to the day when all India 
shall bow at the feet of Christ, who alone can uplift, purify and save. — Sir 
CHARLES EL.iott, governor of Bengal. 


SOME INDIAN COINS 


The coinage of India is on a gold basis, although the current coins are all silver and copper. The rupee of 
sixteen annas is the standard coin, and is worth about 33 cents in American gold. Besides the 
rupee there is the half-rupee, fourth-rupee and eighth-rupee in silver; the one-fourth 
anna and the one-twelfth anna in copper. The one-fourth anna copper piece, 
or pice, is the commonest of all the coins and is worth one-half cent 
in gold. There is also a limited circulation of paper money. 
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REV. W. B. BOGGS, D.D., RAMAPATAM, SOUTH INDIA, AND NATIVE BOY 


Dr. Boggs is now at home on furlough, but among other vacation services he is writing for 
us a sketch of our Telugu Mission, to be published this summer. The above pic- 
ture incidentally illustrates the magnificence of Indian vegetable lite. 


The Cause of India’s Poverty 


By Rev. W. T. Elmore, Podili, South India 


OTWITHSTANDING its fabled 
wealth, India is one of the poorest 
lands in the world. Even the wonder- 
ful laces and rugs which are supposed 
to be proof sufficient are usually made 
by the most primitive methods in a 
thatch-roofed mud hut by a family 
suffering for food. Five cents a day is 
good wages for a coolie, and so the mar- 
gin is not large from which to lay up 
for famine time. 

The people as a class are not lazy, and 
India is a land of no inconsiderable 
resources; the trouble is that the re- 
sources are not developed, and the 
cheap labor is not used. The exports 
are mostly raw materials; only a small 
portion of the arable land is tilled. The 
few clothes which the people wear are 
made chiefly in Europe, while cotton 
grows well here, and there is a caste of 
weavers. The oil we burn comes from 
America or Russia, while there are 
many oil fields in India. The entire 
railway equipment comes from Europe, 


while in the mountains of India there 
is some of the best iron in the world. 
Paper, pencils, matches, and almost 
everything for which money is spent, 
except food, come from some foreign 
land, and so the money leaves India; 
thus India has become decidedly poorer 
since the opening of commerce with 
other lands. 

But there is one great reason why 
India has gone backward in material 
development, and that is Hinduism. 
This is accounted for in many ways. 
The Vedas teach that agriculture is a 
degrading occupation, because it uses 
the lives of inferior creatures. The 
system of caste forbids a son to do 
differently from what his father did, 
and there is such great respect for the 
past that to think of improvement. 
would be dishonoring Hindu traditions. 
But the most serious charge against 
Hinduism is that it destroys faith in 
one’s fellow men. Honesty seems to 
be entirely foreign to the Hindu mind. 
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Each Hindu seems to realize that he is 
not honest himself, and expects no one 
else to be; and why should the people 
have ideals of honesty when their gods 
have not? In spite of locks and keys 
the ordinary cook makes his living by 
purloining, and saves his salary. The 
horse and cow must be fed in the 
owner’s sight, or their grain will be 
sold in the bazar. Nails must be given 
to the carpenter by count; if we want 
full weight we must send our own 
weights to the bazar. Stamps must 
be defaced before mailing or they will 
be stolen from the letters. The milk- 
man brings the cow to the door, and 
even then many and interesting are 
the tales of how water got into the 
milk. Even in the banks in large 
places many men do the work one 
would do at home, so that they will act 
as checks on each other. In fact dis- 


honesty in small things is the habit 
of the people, and I have not yet seen 
one who seemed to be ashamed when 
caught. It is this distrust which pre- 
vents natives of India from investing 
their money. They say, ‘‘ Why should 
we lose it?’ and they either put it into 
jewels, or bury it in the ground. 
Some of these conditions are im- 
proving, and many industries are being 
started, but they are of a kind afford- 
ing little opportunity for pilfering, and 
are usually carried on by European 
capital. Of course the greatest factor 
at present for good is the power of the 
gospel. As caste gives way among the 
native Christians, and as they learn to 
forsake their dishonest ways, it is en- 
couraging to see the growing confidence 
which is being established in the Chris- 
tian community. The missionaries in 
India are her greatest benefactors. 


The Largest Sunday School in India 


By Rev. J. M. Baker. 


YaAKE out your watch at 
nine o’clock Saturday 
night, and think that at 
the same time on the 
f‘S\) other side of the globe, 
and almost under your 
| feet, the Ongole Sunday 
school is just assembling. 
The Ongolian enjoys his 
Saturday night first; and by the time 
it gets to New York his Sunday will 
have come. Sunday is a great day at 
Ongole, especially for the 1,500 Sunday 
school scholars enrolled on the super- 
intendent’s books. Such a_ school 
could never have been established in 
the midst of such black heathenism 
without great forces working through 
the power of the Almighty. It is the 
result of immense expenditure of force 
on the part of the Church of God. 
Stand on the veranda of the mission- 
ary’s house, and in the early morning, 
as they gather, watch the different ele- 


(See frontispiece, page 190) 


ments of which the school is composed. 
From all directions they come, and 
from all grades of society, rich and poor, 
ignorant and educated, old and young. 
That group of old white-haired men 
slowly approaching is composed of 
deacons from a near hamlet; the elderly 
women who have just passed are their 
wives. You wonder if these clean and 
tidy old men and women were ever 
dirty and half-clothed outcastes. No- 
tice yonder the large group of fifty or 
more children formed about a tall fig- 
ure and hurrying forward; they have 
walked in from a village three miles 
distant, even the little one holding the 
teacher’s hand. Those various groups 
of children now crowding through the 
chapel door have also just come in with 
their teachers from neighboring ham- 
lets. That long line of young men 
marching two by two is from the high 
school and college; some of them are 
teachers in the Sunday school. The 
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long line behind them, all dressed in 
white, is from the boys’ primary 
school. Just entering the compound 


gate are the orphan boys; the orphan 


girls will soon follow. Come now to 
the back veranda, for the girls’ board- 
ing school will soon be forming in double 
file. Yes, the bell has just rung; see 
them bound into their places, and now 
the great line of white is moving. 
Truly a wonderful sight when you real- 
ize that without the Christian Church 
there would not have been an educated 
girl in the whole district! 

During the past twenty minutes 
men, women and children have been 
streaming into the chapel. Come and 
see them all assembled in one place. It 
is a congregation interesting as well 
as impressive. The women and girls 
come with bare feet and arms; and their 
heads, without bonnets or hats, dis- 
play oiled hair combed straight back. 
The men and boys are also without 


Dr. Clough has never fully recovered from the accident which prevents him from watking about. 
modernized palanquin is a great convenience. 
than a total of 30 cents a day — not a very expensive mode of travel. 


REV. J. E. CLOUGH, D.D., ONGOLE, SOUTH INDIA 


shoes and stockings, and many of them 
have substituted for a coat a loose 
cloth wrapped about their body. After 
prayer the crowd will break up into 
classes, each one having its place. 
After three quarters of an hour’s study 
the brown faces will again come to- 
gether; several classes will be called 
upon to recite the golden text, although 
the whole school knows it and could 
recite in unison, if requested. After 
prayer and a hymn, sung with enthu- 
siasm, the whole company will disap- 
pear as quietly and orderly as they 
came. 

It was difficult even for an old Sun- 
day school worker like Rev. R. Burges, 
general secretary of the India Sunday 
School Union, to understand how such 
a mixed class of people could be kept 
together. He was both surprised and 
pleased, and gladly confessed that it 
was the largest assembly of the kind in 
all India. 


His six carriers do not cost him more 
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N the Hanamakonda mission field 

every year in January after the 
rice is harvested there occurs a festival 
attended by about 10,000 people. Its 
history goes back some 200 years or 
more when a potter went to the hill 
near by to cut wood. While he was at 
work, his oxen wandered away into 
the jungle and could not be found. 
That night as he slept he dreamed that 
if he would worship the god of the hill, 
Veerane, his 
oxen would 


The God with the Broken Leg 


By Rev. Frank Kurtz, Vinukonda, South India 


the first place. Then they go around the 
temple in a circle about a half mile in 
diameter. Only a few of the people 
bring offerings to the idol. The great 
majority come to see the sights and 
to meet their relatives and friends; also 
to buy and sell. Toys from Germany, 
bracelets made in Austria, steel trunks 
made in England, matches from Japan 
and kerosene oil and sewing machines 
from America are on sale, although 

the festival 


be found. 
He did so 
and _ recov- 
ered them. 
Then to save 
the trouble 
of climbing 
the hill to 
perform the 
worship, he 
undertook 
to bring the 
stone idol 
to the plain 
at the foot 
of the hill. 
In doing so 
the leg of 
the god was 
broken, and 
as it was 
stone, it has 
never been repaired. The present 
temple was built and the annual wor- 
ship has been maintained ever since. 
The idol is popularly known all over 
this part of the country for 40 miles 
around as, “‘ The god with the broken 
leg.”” The absurdity of the title 
never seems to occur to these igno- 
rant people. 

They come dressed in holiday attire, 
riding in gaily decorated carts pre- 
ceded by bands of music. A _ proces- 
sion is formed. The potter’s cart, in 
honor of the founder, always occupies 


THE GOD WITH THE BROKEN LEG 


is held at 
a place 30 
miles from 
any town. 
One enter- 
prising fellow 
was making 
money by 
running a 
gramophone. 

The nu- 
merous beg- 
gars were a 
very notice- 
able part of 
the feast. 
One man 
would lash 
himself till 
the blood 
flowed. An- 
other would 
put his son’s 
head in a hole in the ground, cover it 
entirely with earth and keep him in 
that position for half an hour. Others 
were getting money by seizing people 
and holding them until they received 
a coin. Some had a great bunch of 
peacock feathers in their hair and 
their faces painted worse than any 
American Indian. A very tall man, 
a yogt or holy man, stood at a corner 
of the street. His hair had been al- 
lowed to grow until it reached nearly 
to his ankles. The women would 
give him a coin, prostrate themselves 
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before him and kiss his feet in wor- 
ship. 

Some childless wives immersed them- 
selves in the tank at daylight and in 
their wet clothes, with chattering teeth, 
went round and round the temple 
repeating prayers. Others, in fulfil- 
ment of vows, stood on one leg while 
reciting their prayers. The women are 
by far the most numerous worshipers. 


UR number on South India would 
be incomplete without some special 
mention of the Hindu caste system. 

Instead of comments by ourselves, how- 
ever, it may be best to learn what the 
people of India themselves are thinking 
about this ancient institution. We 
quote from recent numbers of The In- 
dian Witness: 


One of the notable features of present-day 
movement in India is the universal denuncia- 
tion of caste by Indians themselves. Its detri- 
mental influence upon social and national life 
is beginning to be realized. From north, south, 
east and west, come ringing diatribes against 
it. Aryas, Brahmos, and Hindus denounce it. 
A native journal, The ]ndian People, has these 
vigorous words on the subject in a recent issue: 

““It is not possible to describe in temperate 
language the terrible havoc which this insti- 
tution has wrought in India. It has cabined 
and cribbed the whole national intellect. The 
great Sudra class, which forms the bulk of the 
people, has been kept in a state of ignorance, 
servility, and apathy too well known to need 
description. The Hindu literature and the 
Hindu philosophy, of which we are all so justly 
proud, was the work of a small section of the 
people, separated from the rest of the commu- 
nity on account of their ‘ high’ birth, and form- 
ing, as it were, an island in the vast ocean of 
India humanity. However glibly we may talk 
of the achievements of our ancestors, we should 
remember that they were the achievements of 
a caste and not of a nation. In Europe a peas- 


ant’s son could become a pope, at whose nod 
the mightiest sovereigns trembled, but in India 
a Sudra, however good and clever he may be, 
can never rise to the dignity of a temple priest. 
Caste may have done some good in the past, if 
not it would not have endured so long — but 
But it cannot be ex- 


at what terrible cost! 


Caste—India’s Social Blight 


The festival offered an opportunity 
to the missionary and evangelists to 
preach, distribute tracts and sell books. 
Some inquirers were found. Doubtless 
some who came to this idolatrous festi- 
val heard -for the first time the 
story of the gospel. Two colporteurs 
from the Methodist mission came also 
to sell books. In typical oriental style 


their names were Moses and Aaron. 


pected to do anything of the kind for the Hindus 
of the future. The preservation of caste means 
the suicide of a whole nation. ... The de- 
cay of caste and its abolition will no doubt 
be accompanied by much temporary evil. All 
change is painful, and we cannot suppose that 
such a tremendous change can take place with- 
out producing some minor catastrophes. All 
the more need for cautious and delicate hand- 
ling. But no price is too heavy to be paid for 
the intellectual emancipation of a whole people, 
the moral re-birth of a whole nation. There are 
So many possibilities before a free, vigorous and 
united Hindu nationality, that he will be a blind 
man indeed who will not devoutly wish for such 
a happy consummation as the total abolition 
of caste as a social institution, and the complete 
effacement of the caste spirit as an intellectual 
barrier.” 

‘* Much satisfaction is expressed by The Ben- 
galee on account of the tendency, observable 
everywhere in India, to relax the caste rules in 
regard to England-returned Hindus. Our con- 
temporary remarks that it almost requires an 
effort of the imagination to form an adequate 
conception of the stupendous difficulties which 
stood in the way of the re-admission to caste of 
England-returned Hindus some thirty or forty 
yearsago. It is noted that in some quarters the 
opinion is maintained that it is not the crossing 
of the Kalapani (ocean) but the adoption of an 
‘outlandish mode of life’ which is the prin- 
ciple cause of the excommunication of Indians 
who have visited England. But The Bengalee 
remarks: ‘In every educated Hindu commu- 
nity all over India may be found Hindu gentle- 
men of position and means who have openly 
adopted the so-called “ outlandish mode of life,’’. 
but who are, nevertheless, allowed to remain 
within the pale of Hindu society.’ The liber- 
alizing movement, however, is unmistakable 
on all sides; even, adds our contemporary, in 
Madras, where its orthodox opponents have 
been very strong.” 
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“The Courage of his Convictions” 


F there is one thing above another that 
Christian workers feel the need of, 
in dealing with the unconverted in this 
country or in any other, it is the power 
to bring men to action, in the light of 
that which is all too readily acknowl- 
edged to be the truth. That this diffi- 
culty prevails to an unusual degree in 
heathen lands is not surprising; none the 
less deplorable, however, are the state- 
ments found in an editorial paragraph 
of The Baptist Missionary Review some 
months since. The writer says: 
The courage of his convictions is the moral 
quality in which the typical Hindu is 
most lacking. He is not deficient in 
intellectual acumen; he can distinguish 
between right and wrong as readily as 
any one, but when it comes to definite 
or decided action based upon his honest 
conclusions, then it is that his weakness 
of character appears. There have been 
brilliant examples of Hindus who had 
the courage to do what they believed 
was right regardless of consequences to 
themselves, but these have been so few 
as not to interfere with the truth of the 
statement, that the 
typical Hindu is a 
moral coward, when 
it comes to any inde- 
pendent action based 
upon change of belief 
in either social or re- 
ligious matters. 


A sad _illustra- 
tion of this lack of 
moral stamina is 
found in the case 
of the late Mr. A. 
Subha Rao, who for 
several years past 
held the position 
of professor in the 
Rajamundry College. 
We quote from The 


A HINDU MAGISTRATE 
“* Shall I, or shall I not?” 


Indian Witness which, in referring to 
the death of Mr. Rao, says of him: 


He was a conspicuous member of that noble 
little band of educated men in South India, 
whose righteous souls are vexed with the fear- 
ful bondage in which caste and hideous custom 
involve the Hindu community to which they 
belong, and who have felt constrained to put 
forth earnest effort to reform the society whose 
demoralization is so complete. But like many 
of his countrymen, Mr. Subha Rao found him- 
self so hampered by his social and family ties 
that he was unable to break away from the 
evil environment which he deplored. He 
clearly perceived what duty called him to, what 
the instincts of his higher being demanded, 
but he never realized 
the ideal which had 
formed itself in his 
mind. Most  pathetic- 
ally has he expressed 
his consciousness of 
the false position in 
which he found himself 
placed in the words: 
“TI feel I cannot go 
one step in advance 
so long as I cling to 
my family. If I com- 
pletely estrange myself 
from it, I can have 
my way. Have I the 
heart? I have 
not. - I must then die a 
beast, there is no other 
way.” Had Mr. Subha 
Rao manfully followed 
his ideal, he might have 
made way for liberty 
and have been the 
means of bringing un- 
dreamt of enlargement 
to his family. There 
are many in India to- 
day to whose souls 
God has given clear 
visions of duty and 
obligation, who are un- 
willing to pay the price 
by which peace of con- 
science and heart-rest 
are secured. 


“He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me: 
and he that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me. 
. . . And he that taketh not his cross . . . is not worthy of me.” 
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tively recent 
books on India are 
worthy of special 
mention because of 
their remarkably ac- 
curate representa- 
tion of Hindu 
characters, and their 
vivid portrayal of 
life in a land 
blighted by sin, but 
in which the power 
of the gospel is 
working mightily. 
Unfortunately these 
books are not pub- 
lished in America, 
though doubtless 
they can be pur- 
chased of dealers. 
Our own Literature 
Department will 
undertake to import 
such copies as may 
be ordered. The 
price for either 
would probably not 
exceed $2.00, while 
one would certainly 
be less than that. 
We refer to Miss 
Beatrice Harband’s 
story of southern 
India, ‘‘ Under the 
Shadow of Dur- 
gamma,” and 
“Things as They 
Are, Mission Work 
in Southern India,”’ 
by Amy Wilson-Car- 
michael, Keswick 
missionary of the 
Church of England 
Zenana Missionary 


Society. The first-named book is writ- 
ten in the form of a story, through the 


“Things as 
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A BIT OF INDIAN REALISM 


characters of which we are introduced 


into the most sacred precincts of a 
Hindu home, and are brought into 
fullest sympathy with those who are 


relied upon.” 
says in the opening chapter: 
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They Are” 


struggling to be 
free, but who are 
bound by fetters 
stronger than brass. 
Incidentally a beau- 
tiful picture of mis- 
sionary life with, its 
joys and sacrifices is 
revealed. 

The other book, 
which is copiously 
illustrated from a 
series of exception- 
ally fine photo- 
graphs, shows us, as 
its name implies, 
“things as they 
are.” This is the 
book which has been 
mentioned in con- 
nection with the one 
on Mormonism, ‘‘ By 


_ Order of the Proph- 


and has been 
criticized by some 
as being too realis- 
tic; but in this very 
feature lies its 
power, especially 
when we know, from 
those who have lived 
in India, that not a 
single picture is 
overdrawn. The 
writer of the pref- 
ace, Eugene Stock, 
says: “‘I do not 
think the realities of 
Hindu life have ever 
been portrayed with 
greater vividness 
than in this book, 
and I know that 
the accuracy of the 
authoress can be 


The authoress herself 


This, the book, has tried to tell the truth. That 
is all it has to say about itself. The quotations 
which head the chapters, and which are meant 
to be read, not skipped, are more worthful than 


“SS ‘er. 
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anything else in it. They are chosen from the 
writings of missionaries who saw the truth and 
told it. 


To ourselves not the least ‘‘ worth- 
ful’ feature of the book is its pictures, 
and particularly the full descriptions 
and discriminating, philosophic ob- 
servations printed beneath them. Un- 
der the last of a series of portraits of 
Brahmans is the following: 


Is this not a weak face? Dogged, too, with the 
dull doggedness of weakness, but far from being 
courageous. These three photographs are per- 
fect as a study of three types of Brahmanhood 
as we have found it in South India — keen, 
thoughtful, dull. 


We wish every reader of the Maca- 
ZINE, every Baptist, every Christian 
might read these two books, and get 
the vivid picture of need they so 
strikingly present. 


The Rate Per Cent. Fallacy 


By Rev. David Downie, D.D., Nellore, South India 


must be nearly twenty- 

NG five years ago since one 

of our missionary secre- 

taries said that at the rate 

Christianity was then pro- 

oressing in India, that 

4] country would be as much 

Christian in fifty years as 

=) either England or Amer- 

ica. The foundation on which that 

prediction rested was the fact that at 

that time Christianity in India was 

growing at the rate of thirty-three per 

cent., while the general increase of pop- 

ulation for the same time was only nine 

per cent. At first sight, that would 

seem to justify the prediction; but the 

trouble is there is one factor in the 

problem left out which, if included, 

puts a somewhat different appearance 

on the actual result. Thirty-three per 

cent. added to the Christian population 

of India about half a million, while in 

the same time nine per cent. added to 

the general population something like 
twenty-nine millions. 

We believe in taking the most opti- 
mistic view of mission work that it is 
possible to take consistent with the 
facts, but we do not believe in shutting 
our eyes to the discouraging facts in 
order to make out an encouraging re- 
port. The census of India for the dec- 
ade ending in 1901 again shows that 
Christianity is growing at the rate of 


about thirty-three per cent., while the 
general population has only increased 
at the rate of nine per cent. But even 
so, it still remains a fact that of the 
nearly three hundred millions of people 
in India, seventy per cent. are Hindus, 
twenty-one per cent. are Mohamme- 
dans, while only about two per cent. 
are Christians, more than half of the 
latter being Roman Catholics. Leaving 
out of the account what was done be- 
fore Carey’s time, we have as the result 
of what is called the great modern mis- 
sionary movement, scarcely more than 
two per cent. of the people converted 
to Christianity. Thirty-three per cent. 
of the Christian population is one 
thing, but two per cent. of the entire 
population seems a very different thing. 
To publish the former and conceal the 
latter in order to “encourage the 
friends of missions ’’ may be optimistic, 
but to our thinking the better way is to 
publish the whole truth, even at the 
risk of being called ‘* pessimistic.” 
We often hear it said that ‘‘ Hindu- 
ism is tottering to its fall,’’ and perhaps 
it is, but the’ ‘ tottering ’’ keeps on, 
while the “ fall”’ is not yet in sight. 
Still, it is a fact that according to the 
late census there arc 614,000 less Hin- 
dus in India than there were in 18or. 
Strange to say, this decrease was wholly 
in the native states, while in the British 
provinces, where missionary work is 
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most vigorously prosecuted, there was 
an increase of Hindus of 3,400,000. 
This may be due largely to emigration 
to the better governed British terri- 
tory. But in strong contrast to the 
Hindu loss of 614,000 is the increase of 
Mohammedans to the enormous extent 
of 5,137,000. This is a most significant 
fact and one which confirms what we 
have often said that Mohammedanism 
is much more to be feared than Hin- 
duism. Hinduism is conservative and 
a non-proselytizing religion, while Mo- 


Christianity. They number only 4,000 
all told. It was not so much a step 
towards Christianity as an attempt to 
reform Hinduism and it has failed, as 
all such attempts must fail. Hindu- 
ism must go, but the question is what 
is to take its place? Judging simply 
from the census report of 1901, it must 
be admitted that Mohammedanism is 
making by far the most rapid progress. 

But there are factors other than the 
figures of the census report that must 
be taken into the account before we can 


WAYSIDE IDOL HOUSES IN SOUTH INDIA 
. Passing pilgrims leave offerings of food before the idols 


hammedanism is progressive and is a 
proselytizing religion. Hence Hindu- 
ism can never be a world religion, while 
Mohammedanism can be and is. Bud- 
dhism is also a propagating religion, 
but, strange to say, it does not seem to 
thrive in the land of its birth, there be- 
ing but 293,000 in all Hindustan. In 
Burma, however, the Buddhists have 
increased from 6,888,000 in 1891 to 
9,184,000 in 1901, a gain of 2,296,000. 
The Brahmos have failed to meet the 
expectations of those who thought they 
saw in that movement a step towards 


arrive at the whole truth. The chief of 
these is the fact that God is not con- 
fined to present methods of bringing 
the nations of the earth to recognize 
him. The Lord’s people may still be 
‘a feeble folk,” but the victory is not 
always on the side of the strong bat- 
talions; sometimes at least, the lame 
take the prey (Isaiah xxxiii: 23). The 
river of God is full of water (Psalm lxv: 
9). What if God were to send a wave 
of blessing over the churches of Eng- 
land and America, reviving the church 
as it has not been revived for genera- 
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tions? With the wealth that the 
Lord’s people have accumulated, what 
an impetus would be given to mission- 
ary work if a mighty revival of spiritual 
religion were to sweep over these lands! 
And is such a revival impossible, or 
even improbable? Are not thousands 
of God’s people praying and watching 
for just such a blessing? And what if 
in the midst of such a blessing to the 
Church, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the unsaved were to be brought 
into his Kingdom and they too catch 
the missionary spirit? What if there 
should be among these a score or more 
of the millionaires who hardly know 
what to do with their millions? With 
such an awakened Church, strength- 
ened with the addition of ten thousand 
men and millions of money, might not 
the nations be evangelized during the 
present generation? 

Then again, the native 
churches of India, and we 
presume those in other 
mission fields as well, are 
just awakening to the fact 
that on them as well as 
the churches in Christian 
lands rests the burden of 
giving the gospel to their 
fellow countrymen. Who 
can say how soon God may 
arouse these 
churches to 
such Christian 
activity as to 
shake the entire 
land? There 
are some faint 
indications that 
such an awak- 
ening may not 
be far distant. 

If such a revivai 
as we have re- 
ferred to for 
Christian Eng-. 
land and Amer- 
ica were to 
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sweep over the native churches in India, 
her three hundred millions of people 
might all be evangelized during the 
present generation without the aid of 
either England or America other than 
that already at work. But with the 
additional aid we have spoken of how 
speedily might the Lord see of the 
travail of his soul! 

Finally there is ‘‘ the blessed hope,”’ 
the hope of the Lord’s coming, which 
many believe will accelerate the con- 
version of the world as nothing else can. 
Whether that hope be realized as many 
expect or not, multitudes see in the 
present condition of the world indica- 
tions of a crisis of some sort that will 
change present methods of missionary 
work. At all events such changes are 
possible, if not imminent, so that we 
need not be at all discouraged if the 
figures of the census are 
not as encouraging as they 
might be. Of one thing 
we are absolutely certain, 
and that is that this is 
God’s work and with him 
there can be no_ such 
thing as failure, but, 
on the contrary, glorious 
and decisive victory 
may be much nearer 

than the figures 
of the census 
would seem to 
indicate. But 
while we may 
take this hope- 
ful view of 
missionary pos- 
sibilities and 
probabilities, 
let us not shut 
our eyes to 
present condi- 
tions even if 
they are not 
what they ought 
to be or what we 
wish they were. 


With increased getting there must be increased giving, or there will be 


increased grasping. — Rev. C. A. Cook. 
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A Burman Miracle 


By W. C. Griggs, M.D., Bhamo, Burma 


F any one thinks that the day of 
miracles is past, let him read this 
and acknowledge that he is in the 
wrong; for a real miracle has just been 
reported from a small village a few 
miles from the town of Bhamo. There, 
as in all other Burman and Shan vil- 
lages, never mind how small they may 
be, isa pagoda. Around this particular 
pagoda are a number of niches and in 
each niche sits an image of Gautama. 
Early each morning the 
priests, each equipped with 
a begging bowl, sally forth 


A BUDDHIST PAGODA IN 
NORTHERN BURMA 


ing as industriously as the one first 
noticed! 

Of course it did not take long for 
the news to reach Bhamo. Women 
come daily from the village with rice 
which they sell in the city bazar, and 
this particular morning brought the 
news along with their wares. Imme- 
diately there was a rush of people to 
the jungle, village. Ox carts, gaily 
decorated with shawls and handker- 
chiefs passed by our com- 
pound by scores, each cart 
laden with excited people, 


and walk through the vil- 
lage to collect rice for their 
daily repasts; but one 
morning, a few weeks ago, 
they stopped in wonder, as 
well they might, when they 
saw that one of the idols 
was sweating! Yes, sweat- 
ing, sweating as surely as 
though instead of simply 
sitting upon his pedestal, 
calmly gazing at the wor- 
shipers, he had just come 
out of a Thanksgiving foot- 
ball match. 

Here was something 
worthy of further investi- 
gation; so 
placing his 
bowl upon 
the ground 
the head 
priest ap- 
proached 
the pagoda 
and found 
at once fur- 
ther occa- 
sion for 
wonder. Not 
one only, 
but every 
idol, in 
every niche 
was sweat- 


~~) all bent upon seeing the 


miracle and gaining merit 
by worshiping before the 
shrine; for, if an idol was 
able to sweat, what might 
it not be able todo? None 
could say, and so the 
crowds increased; and each 
evening, for the miracle 
continued day after day, 
as the weary pilgrims re- 
turned to the city, each one 
brought a confirmation of 
the fact that a miracle 
was in full blast, and 
could be seen simply by 
going to the village. 
There was 
quite a good 
deal of ex- 
citement in 
our school. 
The boys 
who be- 
lieved in 
Buddhism 
told the 
Christians 
that here at 
last was 
something 
that would 
put them to 
confusion. 
If that idol 
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was nothing more than a block of 
carved stone, as they claimed, how 
could it sweat? 

The Christian boys turned to Saya 
Ba, the head master, who gravely told 
them that without doubt it was a 
miracle; there are many miracles in 
nature, but he also told them that that 
very morning, upon our own com- 
pound nearly a dozen similar miracles 
had happened, for the slates of at least 
a dozen boys were sweating at that 
very minute as hard as the idols were. 
Then he explained how the idols became 
very cold at night, but next morning 
when the hot sun arose the moisture 
in the cold air was precipitated upon 
their smooth, polished surfaces in 
exactly the same way as it had upon 
the slates that morning. 

But although this explanation satis- 
fied the boys in the school, it by no 
means satisfied their parents and 
friends. They hooted at it, and said 
the real reason was that in that monas- 
tery compound the pagodas were in 
such bad repair that it was simply a 


disgrace to the villagers; the monastery 
itself leaked during the rains till the 
floor inside was almost as wet as though 
there were no roof at all above it. 
Many of the idols were in bad shape too; 
some had met misfortune and had lost 
an arm or a leg, while two or three had 
fallen from their pedestals, and lay 
ignominiously in the dust. What had 
happened? Why, these idols, wishing 
to call the attention of rich, generous, 
religiously-minded people to their for- 
lorn condition, had hit upon this plan. 
One thing was at least certain, the 
monastery was about to be repaired, 
thanks to the miracle; the pagodas 
were soon to have a new coat of 
whitewash; the fallen idols were to be 
replaced upon their pedestals; and 
perhaps even new ones ordered from 
the idol dealers in Mandalay. 

Meanwhile the missionaries remem- 
bered a saying used many years ago 
by a certain smart showman, ‘“‘ The 
public likes to be humbugged.”’ One 
touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin, if Mr. Barnum was right. 


Those Relics of Buddha 


By Rev. C. K. Harrington, Yokohama, Japan 


OME readers of the MaGazINE may 
remember that in the year 1900 
the king of Siam, wishing to give proof 
of his friendly feeling for Japan, and 
especially for his brethren in the faith, 
the Buddhists of this Sunrise Kingdom 
—-and all the Japanese are really Bud- 
dhist half-way down — was munificent 
enough to select from the various real 
or pretended fragments of the remains 
of Sakya Muni, which were venerated 
in the chief shrines of his kingdom, cer- 
tain small but precious portions, mor- 
sels of bone, wisps of hair, teeth, per- 
haps, and shreds of things made holy 
by the Buddha’s use; and to make 
them over to the safe keeping of the 
Buddhist clergy of Japan. The trans- 
fer of these relics to Japan was a matter 


of national interest in the latter coun- 
try, and their movements were chroni- 
cled in the daily press as the move- 
ments of King Edward VII would be if 
he were on his way to visit the mikado. 
The relics finally arrived in Kyoto, 
the former capital of Japan, and its 
present religious, that is, Buddhist capi- 
tal, where it was intended, probably, 
should be their resting place. The 
streets of that city of temples were 
crowded with the faithful, who had 
flocked thither to have part in this 
great day. The Japan Mail said: 


According to the Fukuin Shimpo, the enthusi- 
asm manifested by the Buddhists of Kyoto on 
the arrival of the relics from Siam was some- 
thing extraordinary. The whole of the road 
from the Higashi Hongwanji to the Myohoin 
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was covered with cotton cloth, 1,200 pieces 
being needed, representing a sum of 3,200 yen 
($1,600). After this material had been used 
for this sacred purpose for one day, so great 
was the eagerness of the people to possess even 
a small portion of the cloth that it sold at one 
yen a foot; and so after allowing for waste the 
sum of 68,140 yen ($34,070) was realized by the 
sale. The fortunate possessors of these new 
sacred relics purpose handing them down as 
heirlooms to distant generations. Let no one 
say that superstition is dying out in Japan. 


But these much traveled bones of 
Buddha were not yet to rest in peace. 
Presently they, or a part of them, were 
brought in haste to the new capital, 


dha had found rest, but they were too 
great a matter to be so summarily dis- 
posed of. The last issue of the Yoroju 
Choho, the most popular cheap daily 
in Japan, I suppose, has the following 
in its English corner, with a Japanese 
translation below: 


The bones of Buddha presented some time ago 
by the king of Siam to the Buddhists of Japan 
have been and are causing an endless amount 
of intrigues and quarrels among a number of 
worldly priests and their friends. It is expected 
that the sacred relics will attract a great number 
of devout Buddhist believers to the place where 
they will be deposited. This means a big pe- 


bs 


BUDDHIST PRIEST ABOUT TO ENTER HIS PALANQUIN. CARRIERS STOOPING DOWN 


Tokyo, in order—shall we say it—to win 
another harvest of.yen for the temple 
bins. The Mail said: 


There was a great scene when the relics of Bud- 
dha arrived in Tokyo from Siam via Kyoto. 
The relics are to be kept, apparently, in the 
Hongwan Temple at Asakusa (famous Bud- 
dhist center in Tokyo). Many thousands of 
people assembled at Shimboshi (the railway 
station) to welcome the sacred objects, and 
hundreds of priests are said to have been pres- 
ent in full canonicals. 


And with their reception into Tokyo 
it was supposed that the bones of Bud- 


cuniary profit to the priests, who may take 
charge of the bones, and also to the hotel- 
keepers and tradesmen of their resting place. 
In consequence, a difference arose between 
Kyoto and Nagoya about the possession 
of the relics. It was a long unpleasant 
strife, the committee of each city doing their 
best by holding meetings, feastings and giving 
bribes to secure the treasure. Nagoya, how- 
ever, finally came out a winner in the competi- 
tion, and the bones were carried to that city in 
great pomp. A big sum amounting to 186,000 
yen was spent in all these proceedings, and the 
Nagoya people have to defray it, but now that 
they have secured the bones, they are not quite 
willing to pay the expenses, with the result that 
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disputes are hot between them and their com- 
mittee, while the Kyoto people are eagerly 
seeking to take an advantage of their differ- 
ence, so that they may recover the bones. Any 
comment on the affair would be superfluous, 
except to say that it should show how deeply 
the Buddhist priests of modern Japan have fallen. 


Well, while we have in Christian 
countries so many real or pretended 
relics of the Saviour and his apostles, 
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and of saints and martyrs, preserved 
in state in churches, and exhibited on 
great days to multiples of worshipers, 
and working sundry miracles withal, 
we must not think too hardly of poor 
Japan, just getting into the light. But, 
at any rate, Buddhism is firmly en- 
trenched yet in Japan, and Christianity 
has her work before her. 


How it Looks to a Visitor 


T is Christmas time, 
and the place is the 
rooms of a great 
society for sending 
the gospel to far- 

away lands and isles of the sea. 

In these rooms are many workers, all 
of them earnestly engaged about some- 
thing connected ,with far-away lands. 
Many letters are coming in with un- 
pronounceable postmarks and queer- 
looking postage stamps. Yonder is a 
case with brass and wooden idols in 
it; here is a missionary just home from 
west China, and there is one getting 
ready to return to central Africa. There 
is a far-away atmosphere about the 
whole place. 

Suddenly a door is opened, and from 
the room of the secretary of the woman’s 
society for far-away lands comes a young 
woman with a very happy smile on her 
face. In her hand she holds a package 
of pieces of paper cut into the shape of 
a child’s mitten. From room to room 
she goes, leaving little mittens upon the 
desks of great secretaries who have 
more “‘ D’s’”’ after their names than they 
quite know what to do with, and giving 
one to each worker in every room. On 
each mitten is written this: 

You are cordially invited to a Dolls’ 
Reception in room 071, from 11.15 
to 11.30. 

The secretary of the woman’s society 
for far-away lands receives with the dolls. 
She has been a far-away missionary her- 
self. And these fifty gay, brightly 
dressed dolls; are they for children in 


far-away lands? Oh, no; the secretary 
is going to take these to a children’s 
mission that she is interested in, right 
here in the needy portion of this great 
American city. It is Christmas time, 
you know. 

Now all the far-away workers come 
smiling into the secretary’s room. 

“‘ Oh, the beauties!’ cries a woman’s 
voice ; “‘ tell me who dressed the dolls.” 

“It was Miss Truman,” says the 
secretary. ‘“‘ You know she _ teaches 
the girls in our school right under the 
equator in central Africa. She is home 
on a furlough now, and she was de- 
lighted to dress these dolls for the city 
mission.” 

The men, led by the grave secretary, 
hardly know what to do in the presence 
of so many dolls. Suddenly the secre- 
tary catches sight of a box of boys’ 
mittens, and over it this legend, 

Any gentleman discovered putting 
silver in the thumb of a mitten will 
be — forgiven. 

The secretary, he smiles a world-wide 
smile, and something goes into the 
mitten. The procession moves on, and 
as it passes, the box of mittens grows 
heavier and heavier. 

The dolls’ reception is over, and just 
as the far-away workers are returning 
to their places a sweet-toned gong that 
was once onan idol’s temple calls them 
to a moment of prayer for all lands. 

This true incident teaches that those 
who can see as far as our Lord’s Great 
Commission are not likely to forget the 
need that is near. — Contributed. 
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Heathen versus Christian Liberality 


By Rev. E. N. Harris, Shwegyin, Burma 


temptation is some- 
“y| times great to compare 
the liberality of the 
heathen in their devotion 
“il to their false systems with 
| the liberality of Christians 
sin their devotion or lack 
ijof devotion to their re- 
ligion, generally to the 
disadvantage of the latter. Before a 
comparison of this kind is instituted, 
several things need to be considered. 
First, it should be borne in mind that 
such liberality in countries still under 
heathen rule is due in large measure to 
tyrannical conditions, making it un- 
safe for all save a favored few to make 
any display of their acquired posses- 
sions except 
in the way of 
religious offer- 
ings. Again, 
in countries 
now under 
the dominion 
of Christian 
governments 
this liberality 
which, how- 
ever, is every- 
where showing 
a steady de- 
crease as com- 
pared with the 
generally in- 
creased ability 
of the people 
to give, is due 
to traditions 
inherited from 
a time when 
such condi- 
tions, now no 
longer  exist- 
ing, prevailed. 
More, idolatry 
often becomes 
a vice, and 
it is con- 
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sidered no discredit to virtue that men 
will lavish on their vices more than 
they will expend on their virtues. It is 
apparent that in any case many more 
objects are classed under the head of 
religion in heathen countries than with 
us. For instance, we never think of in- 
cluding among our religious benefactions 
the amounts we spend on the education 
of our children, but here in Burma the 
monastery is the public school. So 
that in order to institute anything like 
a just comparison between the liberal- 
ity of Christians in America and the 
heathen here, it would be necessary to 
include in the benevolences of American 
Christians not only what they give di- 
rectly for the support and spread of the 
gospel, includ- 
ing the erec- 
tion of church 
edifices, the 
maintenance 
of pastors and 
the conduct 
of home and 
foreign mis- 
sions, but 
also what they 
givefor schools 
and school- 
houses and for 
every form of 
educational 
enterprise. 
But the cata- 
logue must 
not end here; 
much more 
must be 
added. The 
heathen makes 
his religion his 
chief source of - 
amusement. 
An old Bud- 
dhist monk, 
highly esteem- 
ed in the com- 
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munity, died recently. I went to see 
what was going on at his funeral. The 
people were dressed in gala attire. 
Hawkers were doing a thriving busi- 
ness. Grotesque images of a tiger and 
tigress with gaping jaws and waving 
tails were set up, deftly constructed of 
variously colored carpets and mats and 
blankets and shawls on a framework of 
bamboo, with a boy inside of each to 
work the jaw and tail. Another “ float ’’ 
represented a boat with rowers. 
Monks lounged in a gaily decorated 
pavilion and received the attentions of 
their devotees. But the chief center of 
interest was the funeral car of the dead 
monk himself. This was a tall spire- 
like structure, consisting of a bamboo 
framework ornamented over with tin- 
sel paper cut in intricate patterns, the 
whole resting on large cumbrous wheels 
made from sections of a solid log. On 
a high platform in this structure rested 
the coffin containing the remains of the 
monk, and attached to each end of the 
car at the base were two enormous 
strands of rope spun from bamboo 
splints. These ropes were to be used 
for no less funereal a purpose than a 
‘“‘tug of war.’’ Several hundred men 
from one part of the city would stand 
on the ropes running from one end of 
the car, and about an equal number 
from the other part, grasping the two 
ropes at the other end of the car, would 
try to pull them over. Sometimes the 
men at both ends would tug, or they 
would simply pull the car back and forth 
with short jerks, which made the tall 
spire vibrate in a manner quite shock- 
ing to behold, considering the character 


of the occasion. Indeed so violent was 
the treatment it received that it soon 
showed signs of falling to pieces, and 
the coffin actually dropped from its 
place on the platform to the ground. 
This was soon strapped on to the side 
of the car, however, and the fun went 
on as before. Meanwhile monks and 
others were prancing back and forth 
with banners in their hands and yelling 
at the tops of their voices, to incite the 
men of the side they happened to favor, 
to use their best endeavors. What 
ideas these people must have to induce 
them to treat the body of a respected 
monk in this way, it is not easy to con- 
ceive. 

This, and many other instances which 
might be mentioned, goes to show that 
the amusements of these people are a 
part of their religion. So that in order 
to institute a just comparison between 
the liberality of the people of Burma and 
those of America ‘in matters of religion, 
there must be counted in not merely 
direct expenditures for religion itself 
and for education, but also all expendi- 
tures for amusement. To all amounts 
contributed through various channels 
for the two former, add all that is spent 
for the people at large, or all that they 
would spend if they were merely grown- 
up babies, for theaters, for balls, for cir- 
cuses, for picnics, for summer outings, 
or for any other kind of relaxation im- 
aginable, and you begin to reach a basis 
from which to draw approximately safe 
conclusions. Of genuine religious sen- 
timent, these heathen people, if one 
may judge from palpable evidences, 
know little and care less. 
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The Garos at ‘ 


HE annual meeting of 
the Garo Association in 
Assam was held this year 
in the largest village in 
the district. Thirty- 
seven years ago, when 
this site was covered with 
dense jungle, Ramke, one 
of the first two Garo con- 
verts, used to come out daily and pray 
God to build here a Christian village. 
The present town is a signal answer to 
the petition of that faithful man. It 
appears on the map as “ Christian- 
para,’’ and is so called by the heathen 
Garos and by the government gener- 
ally. Dr. Bronson called it Nisan- 
eram, which means, “ Banner town.” 
Ramke’s widow still lives there. 

The Garos made very comfortable 
provision for their missionary guests, 
comprising most of those on the field: 
brethren Mason, Sr., Phillips, Dring, 
Mason, Jr., and wife, Miss Ella Bond 
and A. E. Stephen of Goalpara. An 
auditorium accommodating , seventeen 
hundred, made of bam- 
boos and jungle grass, 
had been erected for 
the meetings. The 
dirt floor of this struc- 
ture was covered with 
fresh rice straw. As 
no seats were pro- 
vided, the largest 
audience, numbering 
but four less than 
sixteen hundred, did 
not pack the house. 
This was the largest 
gathering of the Garos 
ever convened, and 
no entertainment was 
provided other than 
shelter and stores of 
food obtainable at 
certain hours. It 
was formerly the cus- 
tom to furnish food 
for all the delegates. 


A PORTION OF THE AUDIENCE AT THE GARO ASSOCIATION. 
MODERATOR AND CLERKS IN FRONT 
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‘Banner Town” 


but when the numbers climbed up 
to eight hundred and more it became 
a burden, and was discontinued. It 
speaks well for the people that they 
came thus entirely at their own charges, 
some traveling for eight or ten days, 
carrying not only their little ones and 
their belongings, but their food as well. 
Every church had its own delegates. 
The chairman was one of the pundits 
of the Tura Training School, and the 
expedition with which the business 
was conducted was refreshing. Each 
session was opened with a short sermon 
by a missionary, an evangelist or a 
preacher. The tone of the meeting 
was altogether helpful and instructive. 
One paper was prepared and read by 
the wife of the pastor at Nisangram. 
It was noticeable that only one woman 
took part in the discussion that fol- 
lowed. The subject was, ‘‘ The Work 
of Woman in the Home ’’; doubtless 
many of the sex under discussion had 
thoughts enough to express, if they 
had had courage to voice them. The 
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REV. W. C. MASON AND WIFE SELLING LITERATURE AT THE GARO ASSOCIATION 


men seemed to find the subject most in- 
teresting, and several younger men, not 
yet become benedicts, gave their ideas 
most eloquently. Miss Bond conducted 
a woman’s meeting, attended by fully 
three hundred women, many of whom 
took part. 

Mr. Walter Mason now has charge 
of the book department of the Garo 
Mission, and a considerable quantity 
of literature was offered for sale at the 
association, the receipts amounting to 
Rs. 115. The Garos are willing to pay 
a fair price for a good book, and many 
more could have been sold, if they had 
been on hand. 

There are sixteen churches in the 
district, with a membership of 5,982, 
283 having been added by baptism 


during the year. There 
are sixty-one Sunday 
schools, with 1,872 
scholars and eighty- 
five day schools. The 
amount raised during 
the year was Rs. 3,438 
-9, of which Rs. 930 
were spent for pastors’ 
salaries; for home 
missions, Rs. 205- 
15-6; for foreign 
missions, Rs. 72; 
for evangelists sup- 
ported by individual 
churches, Rs. 121; 
for evangelists sup- 
ported by two 
or more churches 
together, Rs. 326. 
There are ten evan- 
gelists, each with 
an allowance for 
a helper, who travels about with him. 
The association of 1904 presents 
many features of encouragement in 
the work among the Garos. The train- 
ing school at Tura opens this year with 
an attendance of 220 and a number 
more would come if work could be 
found for them. The ginning mill, 
now in full operation, furnishes em- 
ployment for about fifty boys. The 
schoolhouse is crowded, and some 
classes meet in the chapel. Accom- 
modations for the boys are deplorably 
small, many having to study and sleep 
in rooms entirely too cramped for the 
number of occupants. The girls’ de- 
partment is fuller than usual. Boys 
and girls recite together in the school. 
— Mrs. W. C. Mason, Tura, Assam. 


~ 


HE annual meetings of our woman’s societies which met this year in 
I Rochester, N. Y., and Omaha, Neb., were occasions of deep gratitude 
to God, as both societies had closed their year with a balance in their 
treasuries, and the manifest blessing of God on the work of the entire year. 
The building fund of $20,000, raised by our eastern sisters, was a cause for 
special thanksgiving. The inspiring words of the missionaries touched all 
hearts with a desire to serve more effectively the coming year. Six young 
women under appointment are all too few to meet the many calls for help. 
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EV. GEORGE H. BROCK of Kanigiri, 
South India, writes of having bap- 
tized 255 during the year since he arrived 
again on his field. He spends much of his 
time on tour, and reports very encourag- 
ing meetings. 


EV. W. R. MANLEY recently bap- 

tized thirteen on one Sunday at the 
English-speaking church in Madras. This 
is the largest number baptized on any one 
occasion for a number of years. The 
church is very much encouraged. 


HE “little hospital’’ is progressing 
slowly, but next week we expect to 
see the brick masons at work on the walls. 
The window and door frames are ready and 
if nothing hinders the walls ought to go 
up quite quickly. I am planning to open 
the dispensary after the Chinese New 
Year, or about the first of March. —C. E. 
Tompkins, M.D., Suifu, W. China. 


UNCAN ACADEMY began a new 

school year today with the full num- 
ber of classes and about the same number 
of students in its regular department. It 
also opened the first-year class of a new 
collegiate department with three fine 
young men. When all the classes of the 
new department are running, we shall ask 
permission to change the name of the 
school to Duncan College! — Ernest W. 
CLEMENT, Tokyo, Japan. 


E been 


showing hopeful signs of growth. A 
confession of failure to walk aright and 
a determination to see further into the 
gospel have laid hold of some and we be- 
lieve that that for which we have been 
crying to God for a long time he is about 
to give us.— Rev. W. E. Boccs, Sat- 
tanapalli, South India. 


RS. J. E. CASE has been greatly 
cheered by her visits to the churches 
in the Henzada District. She thinks many 
are near the Kingdom. Since the departure 
of Mr. Cummings she finds heart and hands 
full. Let us remember her in our prayers; 
also that her husband may be restored to 
health sufficiently to join her soon. 


OUR letter asking for material for the 
Burma number of the MacazineE only 
reached me at Port Said four days ago. 
We are now pretty well through the Red 
Sea, and should reach Rangoon about 
March 3. As soon as possible after we 
arrive I willtry to get photographs of our 
chapel and parsonage. 

I am returning to my native city, Moul- 
mein, Burma, to resume pastoral charge 
of the English Baptist Church there, to 
which work I was first called by the 
Executive Committee in 1895. The 
church was founded by Dr. Judson in 1835, 
its charter members being British soldiers 
baptized by him. At present it is almost 
entirely Eurasian in its membership of 
about 120. The work 
has very much the 


encouraged at 
our last two monthly 
meetings, not at the 
large numbers pres- 
ent, but in a differ- 
ent, more hopeful 
attitude on the part 
of those in attend- 
ance. At our next 
meeting we expect 


character of a pas- 
torate at home, both 
in its discourage- 
ments and compen- 
sations.— Rev. F. 
D. Craw ey, Moul- 
mein, Burma. 


LITTLE of the 


at least two bap- 
tisms. Some of our 
people here are 


A SHAN TEA PARTY 


Three Shan women sipping tea in the market place. 
Notice the little baskets strapped to their backs. 


roofing and some 
lumber for the new 
house have arrived. 
The site is being 
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levelled. The government buildings on 
the land have been vacated but our 
new lease has not come. We have quite 
a school. There are more than 20. It 
was started to get teachers ready but 
others have crept in in one way and 
another. As it was supposed to be only 
a temporary school, we thought best not 
to report it, but it takes all of my hus- 
band’s time up to noon, and the most of 
mine with what I spend with the Bible 
woman. I have a little scripture les- 
son with her every day. We have just 
had a rain and evidently the high hills had 
a snow storm, having been white for the 
past two days. The air is very crisp. — 
Mrs. H. RtvenBwrRG, Kohima, Naga Hills, 
Assam. 


HE growing necessity for the strong 
reenforcement of our work in Madras 
has led the Executive Committee to ask 
Rev. W. L. Ferguson, D.D., of Ramapa- 
tam, to undertake the oversight of native 
work in that city. The work calls for a 
man who has a knowledge of the language 
and sufficient experience to meet the prob- 
lems constantly arising in such an impor- 
tant center. We believe that Dr. Ferguson 
will meet our expectations in these direc- 
tions. 


URING a recent tour in the moun- 

tains I visited a village which had a 
very bad reputation. Some months ago 
the young men of the place banded to- 
gether and “held up” Chinese traders. 
In the skirmish a Chinaman was shot and 
a Kachin received severe cuts with a 
sword, from which he died soon after- 
wards. When the civil officer learned I 
was planning to visit this place, he became 
anxious for my safety and requested me 
to inform him at once, if I saw any signs 
of danger. 

As I had vis:ted the village several times 
before and had treated some of the men 
in my house for opium, I not only went 
there without fear, but expected to be 
received as a friend, and in this my ex- 
pectations were realized, for men, women 
and children seemed happy when they 
saw me, and some of the elders brought 
small presents as marks of respect. 

The week I spent with them we had 
good meetings, and many heard again the 
story of glad tidings. Before I came away 


the elders had a meeting, and resolved to 
build us a large house free of cost if we 
would send them a teacher who would tell 


them about God, and instruct their chil- 
dren; so I selected a site in the center of 
the village and they at once began to col- 
lect building material. I hope to place 
teacher Kan Gyi there some time in 
March. — Rev. Geo. J. Geis, Myitkyina, 
Burma. 


THINK I have one of the best arranged 

little dispensaries on the Congo. The 
people here can well afford to pay for 
their medicines and we try to charge 
enough to pay for the cost of the drugs 
and transport. Their wants are few, and 
so most of them work for the state, or for 
the railroad, or act as carriers. I charge 
five rods for one ounce of epsom salts, or 
for two santonine powders, or seven and 
one half grains of quinine. I provide free 
medical aid to people who are sick and 
have no friends, also to orphans on the 
station, and many young men whom Mr. 
Frederickson is training for teachers. 
People who are strong and have no rods 
I point to the wood-pile. One difficulty 
in my work is that people come from dis- 
tant villages asking for medicine for sick 
friends. It is very hard to know what is 
the matter with them, as I cannot see 
them, and their friends — often little 
children —- know but little about them. 
I usually send some simple medicine that 
may help, and will not do any harm. In 
these cases I give what I think best and 
do not consider the cost. People bring 
the most rods for manimbka, sleeping sick- 
ness. I can do nothing but recommend 
isolation and give arsenic tonic. Once 
child has died on the station from this dis- 
ease. Last November I had 502 patients, 
and took in 3,214 brass rods. I want a 
small grass house for sick people, but there 
is no demand for a hospital.—H. W. 
Kirsy, M.D. 


HE Pegu Burmese Baptist Association 

held its forty-fourth annual meeting 
with the Burman church of Pegu Febru- 
ary 26-28. The 450 native Christians in 
attendance were entertained by the native 
Christians of the Pegu District, and the 
six missionaries by Miss Bunn, the mis- 
sionary in charge of that field. The meet- 
ings from first to last, beginning with the 
early morning prayer meeting Friday and 
ending with the praise service Sunday 
evening, were marked by a spirit of har- 
mony and spiritual enthusiasm for the ex- 
tension of God’s kingdom among their own 
people. Four sessions were held each day. 
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The Sunday afternoon session was in 
charge of the Burmese Evangelistic So- 
ciety, Which was organized, without any 
suggestions from missionaries, by some of 
the Burman Christians of Rangoon in Oc- 
tober, 1903. It has continued to grow in 
numbers and strength ever since its or- 
ganization. Over $233 have come into 
the hands of the treasurer. One native 
evangelist is supported, and another one 
will be before the close of another year. 
This one has traveled during this past 
cool season with either Mr. McGuire or 
Miss Fredrickson. Such movements as 
these are the things that are going to bring 
the Burmans to Christ. We feel convinced 
that the hope of the Buddhist is through 
the Burman and not through the Karen. 

The last session was given to four-min- 
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in the spirit of the meeting and spoke to 
the point. A number of native preachers 
told of the encouragements in the various 
churches and districts. Miss Phinney 
gave a terse description of the kind of girls 
who are wanted in the Bible school, and 
urged that kind to come; Miss Fredrick- 
son spoke of the encouragements in jungle 
work; Miss Shinn told of the work in the 
Kemendine Girls’ School; Saya Lu Din 
represented the college; Saya Aung Baw 
spoke for the Burmese seminary; while 
Saya Tha Din gave a short review of the 
work of the Burmese Evangelistic Society. 
The meeting closed with a collection of 
$8.00 for this society. This was a spon- 
taneous collection, over and above all the 
others of the day. The total number of 
baptisms for the year was 87. — Mrs. J. 


ute speeches. Every one seemed to take McGuire, Rangoon, Burma. 


HEADS AND TAILS 

The accompanying photograph is a remarkable one for tails. I never saw so many in one picture. It 
was taken in Shanghai on the occasion of Prince Tsaichen’s visit. He was returning from Germany after doing 
“ penance ”’ for the murder of the German minister at Pekin, during the Boxer outbreak. The scene is in the 
foreign settlement, and this is the reason for the width of the picture. Streets in the native city are only eight 
or ten feet wide. Photograph and description from Rev. J. S. Adams, Hanyang, China. 
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OUTSTANDING: FEATURES 
MISSION 


SMALL item of informa- 
| tion, large in its import, 
Yis at hand from west 
| China. A party of mis- 

sionaries who sailed last 

fall from San Francisco, 
under appointment to 
this remote field, went to 
China in the full expecta- 
tion that they were to conform to native 
custom by the adoption of the queue 
and the wearing of Chinese dress. They 
knew that their predecessors in work 
in the interior of the country had fol- 
lowed this plan that they might allay 
excitement and guard against preju- 
dice and antagonism. Letters received 
from this outgoing party show that, 
from the time of their arrival at Shang- 
hai, they were led to question the wis- 
dom of following their original purpose, 
and, before their long voyage up the 
Yangtse River was ended, the expedi- 
ency of a change in plan became un- 
mistakable. It is clear that a new day 
has come in China. Local outbreaks 
- indeed may occur among the disorderly 
classes, and it is not impossible that a 
general movement reproducing the 
horrors of the Boxer outbreak may 
again be instigated by the imperial 
power; but the steady gain made in 
influence with the great body of the 
people is apparent. The mode of dress 
representative of Western peoples and 
the Christian faith is now a _ pass- 
port rather than a hindrance to popular 
favor even in the far interior of China. 


HE religious situation in France is 
just now acutely interesting. Op- 
position to clerical influence in the 
state is becoming continually more in- 
tense, and legislative action grows in- 
creasingly stringent. The development 


of late has taken the form of effort tc 
break the control of Rome in the edu- 
cation of the young. This movement 
has expressed itself particularly in two 
forms of legislative action: the abolish- 
ing of schools conducted by monastic 
orders, and the exclusion of priests or 
members of religious orders from posi- 
tions as teachers in the public schools. 
When it is realized that more than half 
the boys of the higher classes, and 95 
per cent. of the girls, were educated in 
monastic schools, both the peril against 
which legislation is directed and the 
far-reaching effects of the legislation 
are apparent. Exposure of the char- 
acter of the instruction given in these 
schools, through the contents of copy 
books shown at the exposition at Paris, 
and published widely by opponents of 
the Roman Church, gave powerful im- 
pulse to the new movement; and the 
disclosure of awful abuses in orphanages 
under control of the orders has inten- 
sified public indignation. The reli- 
gious orders are identified in France 
with vast business enterprises, a great 
monopoly in liquors, for example, being 
controlled by them. The action taken 
in excluding members of the orders 
from the recognized public schools was 
a necessary supplement to the action 
by which the private schools were abol- 
ished, as Rome with characteristic 
adroitness endeavored to thwart the 
purpose of government by secularizing 
the religious orders and reopening the 
schools upon an assumed secular basis. 
It is evident that the contest is on in 
France, and there can be little doubt 
that it will issue in the not distant fu- 
ture in discontinuance of recognition of 
the state church and withdrawal of 
state support from churches hitherto 
aided by the national treasury. While 
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this movement, on the part of the great 
pody of its supporters, is hostile to all 
religion, it cannot be doubted that its 
success will bring for Protestantism a 
new era of opportunity. 


HE enthusiasm with which the 
work of the steamer ‘ Henry 
eed ’’ was followed by its shareholders 
‘n the early days of the work of our 
mission in the Congo Free State will be 
recalled by many of our readers. This 
steamer was built for the promotion of 


our work in the country reached by the. 


upper river. For some time past the 
question as to the future of this steamer 
has been under debate. We have at 
the present time but two stations in 
the upper district, and the use of state 
steamers and steamers connected with 
other missions apparently has offered 
sufficient facilities for our needs in 
transportation. For a time it was 
thought that it might be well to dispose 
of the steamer, and correspondence has 
been conducted with another society 
regarding its sale. But a fresh considera- 
tion of the whole question leads the 
Executive Committee to the conviction 
that the steamer should not be sold. 
While present conditions under the 
rule of the government of the Congo 
unhappily are unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of mission work, making 
even its continuance at existing sta- 
tions embarrassing, our committee are 
not content to accept the conclusion 
that these conditions are to be per- 
manent and that the vast need in the 
great inland territory must remain 
unmet. It is definitely decided that 
this steamer shall be held for such 
present use as may be found practi- 
cable and for the larger use which, it 
is believed, the God of missions will not 
fail to make possible in days to come. 


NEW illustration is just now af- 

forded of God’s moving in a mys- 
terious way to perform his wonders. 
The record of Christian missions so 
familiarizes one with our Lord’s method 
of furthering his purposes by agencies 
apparently threatening their defeat 


that each new difficulty seems to con- 
stitute the announcement of ‘some new 
purpose of divine grace. It was the 
famine in India which four years ago 
drove distressed people of the Telugu 
country to Natal in South Africa, where 
they entered upon work in large tea 
gardens owned by an English gentle- 
man of devoted Christian character. 
The appointment of a missionary of 
their own race supported by Telugu 
Christians in India followed. The 
spirit in which this new work is con- 
ducted is beautifully shown in a letter 
just now received, in which a descrip- 
tion is given of a reception of new mem- 
bers in ‘“ The First Telugu Baptist 
Church” of Kearsney, Natal. The 
missionary and the people had shrunk 
from attempting to discharge alone the 
responsibility of examining and receiv- 
ing these members; but an appeal to 
an English mission some distance 
away proving ineffectual through the 
pressure of work upon its mission- 
aries, action was taken as described 
by the leader in the words which 
follow: — 


When I and our church members had under- 
stood the will of the Holy Spirit, we set ourselves 
at work. We joined together and first had a 
very solemn prayer meeting. We all with one 
accord requested the aid and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Even our women prayed ear- 
nestly for help. Then we began to examine the 
people. Out of thirteen only six gave their 
testimony fully to the satisfaction of themselves 
and of us; to the joy of all of us, these were 
baptized in the waters of the river Umvoti. 
This river we called the Gundlacumma of Natal. 
This first harvest of six souls we took to be the 
first legion of the Most High in Natal. We 
praise the Lord for his great action toward us. 


Those recalling the story of the Gund- 
lacumma of India, where on one day 
2,222 souls were baptized, will recog- 
nize in the selection of this name for 
the river, not only the influence of 
cherished memories but the revelation 
of an assured faith and hope. We can- 
not forbear quoting again from the 
letter of this native leader, Rangiah: — 


Now, dear sir, why do I write all this story to 
you? No doubt you will be interested to know 
great actions of God toward Telugu Christians, 
but are not your prayers required upon their 
new missionary society and work? 
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E are especially glad to encourage 

our young people to attend the 
Detroit Convention of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America, 
particularly since the officers have 
planned this year to put yet more 
emphasis upon institute or conference 
hours in the convention program. There 
is a very marked growth in conviction 
among leaders of young people’s work, 
that the actual work of training must 
supplement eloquent addresses in order 
that permanent, practical results may 
be secured. We quote from The Bap- 
tist Union: — 
The studies in the Christian Culture work at the 
convention will include all the courses. The 
Bible Readers’ Course, the Conquest Missionary 
Course, and the Sacred Literature Course, will 
be presented, and all the members of the class 
will receive valuable instruction in methods of 
teaching these courses. The studies in Practical 
Methods will include the work of committees 
and departments, the conduct of the prayer 
meeting, open-air services, cottage meetings, 
personal work and many other phases of service. 
The studies in Junior Work will include every 
aspect of it —the conduct of Junior societies, 


BRITON CORLIES, M.D., AND HIS 
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ent 


instruction in the Junior Christian Culture 
Courses, the outside work of Juniors and for 
Juniors. This course will be most valuable 
for all Junior workers. The studies in Christian 
Beneficence will deal with the Scriptural teach- 
ing concerning our substance, the practical 
problems connected with proportionate giving, 
and its bearing upon the advancement of the 
kingdom of God on earth. There is no more 
important subject claiming the thought and 
attention of Christians than this. 

These classes will be held at such hours as 
will make it possible for all who enter them to 
attend every session of the Convention, and 
the Conferences, if they so desire. None will 
be admitted to them who have not regularly 
enrolled as members. A syllabus and specially 
prepared blank book will be provided each 
student. We will be glad to enter into corre- 
spondence with any one who wishes to join one 
of these classes. 


Suggestions for Organizing Mission 
Study Classes 


O societies wishing to interest mem- 
bers in mission study, the following 
suggestions may be helpful: — 
A meeting should be given up to 
exploiting the claims of mission study; 
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and copies of ‘ Princely Men in the 
ileavenly Kingdom” having been se- 
ured, six members should be asked to 
read each a chapter, and to present at 
‘he meeting some one interesting inci- 
lent or fact described in the chapter. 
For example: — 

1. One may tell of the providence of 
jod manifested in the life of Robert 
\lorrison. 

2. Of the power of prayer in obtaining 
‘he-Tientsin Hospital, described in the 
‘+hapter on Mackenzie. 

3. The story of Gilmour’s convert in 
\longolia. 

4. The account 
Dr. 
‘amine relief work. 

5. The taking of 
Bangkok for 
Christ, as told by 
Dr. MacKay. 

6. Marked hero- 
ism shown by 
missionaries and 
Chinese converts 
during the Boxer 
uprising. 

If these facts are 
well told, they will 
create, not only 
interest in the text 
book, but enlist- 
ment in this 
world-embracing, 
triumphant cause 
of missions; and if 
steps are immedi- 
ately taken for the 
formation of a 
class, your efforts 
will be crowned with success. — ELLA 
D. MacLaurIin. 


T was my privilege to attend the 

Silver Bay Missionary Conference in 
1yo3. In many respects it stands out 
“s one of the most biessed experiences 
of my Christian life. The suggestion of 
what I received may be helpful in decid- 
ing another to go. 

There came to me a new vision of the 
Christ. I did not have to go there to 
vet it, but I got it there. While God 
had apparently blessed my ministry, I 
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went up to that conference with such 
a profound feeling of unrest that I 
felt that I must see Jesus. There was 
no alternative; I must find him; and 
from the first there came that new sense 
of rest. I had a vision— not that I 
saw the throne of God, high and lifted 
up—not that, but a fresh vision of 
what Christ was to me and to the world. 
From that day there has been a new 
hunger for souls, a great craving for 
men. 

With that there came a new apprecia- 
tion of my personal responsibility for 

men with no 
7 knowledge of God. 
I thought I real- 
ized it before; but 
there in quiet 
prayer and medi- 
tation, in the very 
atmosphere of 
God, I began to see 
how great and how 
necessary is the 
undertaking to 
evangelize the 
world, and I began 
to know the 
measure of the 
part I ought to 
bear in that under- 
taking. 

Yet the confer- 
ence is not a 
retreat. It is not 
even an assembly 
fcr ministers, 
though many of 
them are there. It 
is preeminently a 
place where earnest Christian people can 
exchange as well as evolve practical 
plans for doing the work of Christ at 
home and abroad. The matters with 
which it deals are matters of funda- 
mental importance to every Christian 
church, and the churches ought to be 
represented there. I feel like urging lay 
workers as well as others to go because 
of the spiritual uplift that comes, be- 
cause of the enlarged view of the 
kingdom of Christ. Such a conference 
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tends directly to develop capacity for 
leadership, and inspires to attempt great 
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things for God. — Guy C. Lamson, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


E have often heard it repeated that 

“The Sunday school of today is 
the church of tomorrow.’’ This being 
true, if the church of tomorrow is to be 
a missionary church, missions must have 
their proper place in the Sunday school 
scheme. It would seem that some of 
the other great denominations are act- 
ing upon this principle more promptly 
than we. For instance, in connection 
with comprehensive plans for missionary 
study, and the use of missionary pro- 
grams, the Sunday schools of the Protes- 
tant EpiscopalChurch have within about 
three years increased their gifts to mis- 
sions from $10,000 to $100,000, and it 
is now well-known that the Sunday 
schools in the field of the Methodist 
Missionary Society have enlarged their 
gifts until, during the past year, they 
have contributed to missions nearly 
$450,000, 60 per cent. of which is devoted 
to foreign missions. Steps are now being 
taken by our society to inaugurate a 
plan for cultivating the missionary inter- 
ests of our Baptist Sunday schools in 
co-operation with the auxiliary woman’s 
societies. The plan involves the use of 
one half the Sundays of the year for 
supplementary mission study, which is 
designed to enlist the interest of the 
young people in the great foreign mis- 
sion fields, the remaining Sundays 
being left entirely free for similar use 
as may be determined by our organiza- 
tions in the interests of home work. 


HE high tide of missionary interest 

in the leading denominations of 
the United States is in large part 
due to the systematic missionary cam- 
paign carried on through visitation by 
secretaries, by missionaries home on 
furlough, and by volunteers and other 
students in our colleges, universities, and 
theological seminaries. 

The Missionary Union is planning to 
expand work of this character through- 
out our churches, young people’s socie- 
ties and Sunday schools. During the 
year, campaign work has been carried 
on by quite a number of the students 


in our schools, and it is planned that the 
campaign shall be continued on a some- 
what larger scale during the vacation 
period. Now is the time for students 
and other volunteer workers to inquire 
about such service by addressing the 
Young People’s Department of the 
Missionary Union, Boston. 


OME are planning for a short, sharp, 

effective campaign for mission study 
during the next few months. It may 
seem to you too late for a beginning, but 
now that most of the special church 
work of the winter is completed, why 
not inaugurate a seven weeks’ study of 
‘“‘ Princely Men in the Heavenly King- 
dom,” writing to Miss Ella D. Mac- 
Laurin for the helps that are furnished 
free to leaders? The primary obstacle 
is perhaps ignorance of the value of 
such a class. Those who have tried it 
would advise you not to waste the 
coming season by further delay. They 
would urge upon you also the considera- 
tion that this trial effort will open a 
way for the wisest plans and prepara- 
tion for a more thorough course of mis- 
sion study next winter with a larger 
circle of students. 


ASTOR E. A. BOWEN of the Bap- 

tist Church in Willimantic, Conn., 
says: “‘I am quite sure that nothing I 
have suggested here has met with a 
more enthusiastic response than our 
study class. We have a copy of 
‘* Princely Men in the Heavenly King- 
dom ”’ for every member of the class, and 
have purchased the latest missionary 
library. The book has greatly deep- 
ened the respect of the young people 
for missionaries and mission work. The 
average attendance will probably reach 
13 out of 16 enrolled. Those absent are 
young mothers who cannot meet when 
gatherings are far from their own homes. 
The last evening of my pastorate here 
the class is to have a public meeting in 
the church.” 


HE new Prayer Cycle should be in 

the hands of all young people. 
Order of our Literature Department, 
and follow the daily topics suggested. 
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Program for the Monthly Missionary Meeting 
The Telugu Mission 


1. SERVICE OF SONG. 8. A PREVAILING CHARACTERISTIC, p. 200. 
2. PRAYER. 9. PRAYER FOR ALL WHO MAY BE “IN THE 
3. SCRIPTURE Lesson. VALLEY OF DECISION.” 
4. SINGING. 10. Two LEADING MISSIONARIES, p. 227. 
s- Suots ov. tae p. 11. THE SuNDAY ScHOOL aT ONGOLE, p. 196. 
Give the various paragraphs to different 3 
ones to read aloud. 
6. Caste, Inp1a’s SoctaL BLIGHT, p. 199. 13. Latest NEWS FROM THE FiEtp. 
This article should be supplemented by Gathered from recent numbers of the 
more detailed information concerning MAGAZINE. 
this awful system. Consult any standard 14. SINGING. 
work on India. 15. OFFERING. 
. THe Cause or Inp1a’s Poverty, p. 195. 16. CLOSING PRAYER. 


I. To the church sending in the largest club 
Our Prize Contest before April 1, 1904, ‘“‘ The Missionary Cam- 

: paign Library, No. I.” This library went to 

N accordance with the offer made the First Baptist Church of Pittsburg, Pa., 
at the opening of the year the MaGa- which sent in a club of one hundred members. 
ZINE is prepared to announce the names 
of the churches entitled to the prizes : ggg 


‘‘ The Missionary Campaign Library, No. II.” 
Three churches reached, and exceeded, the 


offered, namely: 


THE “‘ FUKUIN MARU” IN AN EASTER SERVICE 


The Calvary Baptist Church of New Haven, Conn., held this special service on behalf of the little ship, 
Rev. G. H. Ferris, Pastor. 
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maximum of 100 per cent., and will receive 
equal reward: 

(1) The Baptist Church of Mexico, Me., 
has 14 resident members and sends a 
club of 28 subscribers. 

(2) The Baptist Church of Eaton, Colo., 
has 46 resident members and sends a 
club of 52 subscribers. 

(3) The Baptist Church of Sidney, Me., has 
18 resident members and sends a club of 
18 subscribers. 

III. To the church sending in the second largest 
per cent. of resident members before April 1, 
1904. 

The Baptist Church of Hebronville, Mass., 
which has a resident membership of 48 
and sends a club of 25 subscribers — 
52 per cent. 


We wish we were able to award 
prizes to many other churches which 
came near winning, but we are glad at 
least to make ‘‘ honorable mention ”’ 
in the order of the per cent. obtained 
(ranging from 50 to 21 per cent.): 
Hampden, Mass.; Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; 
Ashpoint, Maine; Bridgewater, Mass.; 
Alamogordo, N. M.; Madera, Cal.; 
Providence, R. I., Branch Avenue 
Church; Seattle, Wash., University Sta- 
tion Church; Hopewell, N. J.; Xenia, 
Ohio; Grasmere, N. H.; Natick, R. 1.; 
Asherville, Kansas. In several of these 
churches a MAGAZINE has been placed 
in nearly every home, and we sincerely 
hope that the increased interest and 
intelligence concerning our great work 
will more than reward the earnest 
pastors and club agents who secured 
the subscribers. 

We congratulate the successful 
churches on the large clubs which have 
been secured. The First Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa., has made a record 
which, to our knowledge, has never 
been surpassed. There has been an 
encouraging growth also in many other 
clubs; so that we think it well to add 
to the ‘‘ honor list ’”’ above the names 
of churches in which there are forty or 
more subscribers: — 


Oakland, Cal., Twenty Third Avenue . . . 
Hyde Park, II. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Waterloo, Ia. 

Racine, Wis. os 
Minneapolis, Minn., First : 

Detroit, Mich., First 

Pontiac, Mich. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Terre Haute, Ind. . . 
Cleveland, Ohio, Euclid ‘Avenue 
Dayton, 7% Linden Avenue . 


Erie, Pa. 
Germantown, Pa. 
Muncy, Pa. . : 
Pittsburg, Pa., First 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Fifteenth Street . 
Marcy Avenue . 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Perry, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y., First 
» Park Avenue 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass., Tremont Temple . 
Cambridge, Mass., First. . ... . 
Lynn, Mass., Washington Avenue . 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
North Attleboro, Mass 
Springfield, Mass., State Street 
Wakefield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass., First . : 
Lincoln Square 
Providence, R. I.. First 
New Haven, Conn., Calvary . 
Putnam, Conn. . 


How It Is Done 


HAVE been asked to describe the 

method used in securing subscribers 
for the MaGAzINE. It was a delightful 
experience for pastor and people. 

Three factors helped the pastor in 
his presentation of this important 
matter: 

First, the conviction that the people 
ought to know how God is working on the 
joreign fields. 

Second, the conviction that the people 
would welcome this information, tf it 
were properly presented. 

Third, an increasing appreciation of 
the value of the MAGAZINE as a meaiis 
of conveying this information. 

Certainly, the inspiring contributed 
articles, the evidence of the careful se- 
lection and arrangement of material 
and the attractive dress of recent num- 
bers make it a powerful agent in spread- 
ing valuable information. 

The Plan: On a recent Sunday, at the 
hour for morning worship, copies of the 
January and February numbers were 
taken into the pulpit. The striking 
statement of Jacob Riis on the first 
page of the January number secured 
attention at once. How could it be 
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otherwise when reading such words as 
these? “For every dollar you give away 
to convert the heathen abroad, God 
gives you ten dollars’ worth of purpose 
to deal with your heathen at home.” 

Glimpses of different fields, and ab- 
stracts from a few of the articles in the 
February number, were then presented. 
These can be indicated here only by a 
brief reference to each. 

First come the Philippine Islands 
with a population of 7,000,000, many 
of whom are saying: ‘“‘ We don’t know 
which way to turn for the true way, 
and we must turn somewhere. Will 
you make clear to us what is your faith 
and what is the teaching of God’s 
word?’”’ In this connection reference 
was made to Velasco, the native 
preacher, “‘ faithful unto death.’’ And 
now a word of cheer from Mrs. Parshley 
in Yokohama, who writes: ‘“‘ Our hearts 
are full of thankfulness. Our church 
is happy and united. Baptisms are 
frequent.”” The message of Mr. Brock, 
from South India, is interesting: 200 
baptized since last July, ranging in age 
irom 85 to 10 years. The account of 
the Burma Baptist Missionary Con- 
vention is a revelation, with its regis- 
tered attendance of 4,063, its record of 
3.040 baptisms and its representation 
of 490 churches with 44,518 members. 
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‘““ Ready for Service ’’ introduces us 
to the six young men recently appointed 
by the Executive Committee. Two 
other lives recently closed on earth 
bring their lesson on the value of conse- 
crated giving; Simon Yandes of Indi- 
ana and Chester W. Kingsley, “a real 
Christian Steward,” who kept an ac- 
count with the Lord on his ledger. 
Then followed ‘‘ A Bit of History,” or 
the sad story of a church that was 
divided on the subject of missions 
—a true story with a picture that 
cannot be readily forgotten. The clos- 
ing reference was to the article on 
“Our Pleasures and Our Benevo- 
lences.”” Here came the opportunity 
to appeal for contributions and sub- 
scribers. 

The Result: Many expressions of in- 
terest by the congregation in the facts 
presented; the sample copies of the 
MAGAZINE were quickly taken; and a 
number were ready to give their names 
at once to the young woman who had 
consented to act as club agent. This 
agent visited, as soon as possible, those 
whom she knew to be interested, and 
secured their names, so that a club of 
new subscribers, equal in number to 25 
per cent. of the resident membership, 
was formed. — Wo. T. GREEN, Natick, 


UTERATURE OF THE 
AMERICAN BaPTiST 
MISSIONARY 4 


SOME SPECIMENS OF OUR LITERATURE, 


For a special list, see page opposite page 234. 
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We special 
pleasure in calling the 
attention of our readers 
to the second of a series of ‘‘ Outstanding 
Features,” prepared by Dr. Barbour, 
the Foreign Secretary, which appears on 
another page. Receiving, as he does 
constantly, so much correspondence di- 
rectly from the missionaries, and hav- 
ing under his immediate care all plans 
for their work, no one at the Rooms is 
so well qualified to speak regarding the 
important questions which arise in con- 
nection with such a wide-spreading 
enterprise. Dr. Barbour will not only 
speak informingly but authoritatively, 
and his communications should be read 
with great interest. 


The Foreign 
Secretary’s Articles 


The present Anniver- 
saries are the third to 
be held in Cleveland, 
the other two occasions having been in 
the years 1863 and 1878 respectively. 
Many of us were not present the last 
time, and some of us cannot remember 
anything that happened during the first- 
mentioned year. 

We are all aware, however, of the 
great changes which have taken place 
since that earliest date, not only in our 
nation, but in our denominational and 
missionary life. We have been mar- 
velously blessed as a people. From a 
small body we have grown until now we 
are more than a million. As regards 
the Missionary Union, the receipts have 
increased from $103,956.96 to $779,- 
594.15, while the membership in our 
churches abroad has more than kept 
pace with the amount invested in the 
enterprise. During this period also three 
new and important missions have been 
established; in Japan, Africa and the 
Philippines. 

We have not yet said that we are glad 
to meet in Cleveland again, but we are. 
No “ welcome ” by its churches can be 


The Anniversaries 
in Cleveland 


any stronger than the “ response” ot 
our hearts, if not of our lips. We expect 
to have the best meetings ever held by 
Baptists in America.. We expect to be 
able to look back upon this occasion as 
one from which a new era in our life 
dated; for after all, these anniversary 
gatherings are real epoch-marking events, 
and every attendant as well as every 
church represented and national society 
interested should be able to recognize 
distinct evidences of gain, of improve- 
ment, after passing such a milestone. 
We thank the brethren of Cleveland 
for inviting us, and we shall try and 
make our stay a pleasant memory. 


In connection with Dr. 
Downie’s_ article on 
“The Rate Per Cent. 
Fallacy respecting Mission Progress,”’ 
which appears on another page, we would 
call attention to a most discriminating 
paper which appeared in the August, 
1903, number of The Church Missionary 
Intelligencer. The substance of the paper, 
which was on “ Spiritual Life in the 
Indian Church,” is contained in one 
paragraph, as follows: — 

It is felt, and strongly felt, that the real influ 
ence of the Indian Church is in direct propor 
tion to the depth of its spiritual life, and that 
while we may possibly win “‘ adherents”’ by 
an imposing show of numbers or by a vast 
machinery of schools, congregations and agen- 
cies, we can only win true “ converts’ by the 
power of the Holy Ghost working in and through 
the lives of sanctified believers. 


The True Source 
of Power 


An undue anxiety for immediate 
results in large accessions to the churches 
is quite as likely to result disastrously in 
India as it does in America. 


In this day when so 
much stress is being 
laid upon the importance 
of knowing more about missions 
we are liable to forget that there is a 
greater need than this, namely, to have 


Knowing and 
Doing 
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a deep conviction regarding the nature 
ani purpose of the gospel and also 
revarding our relation to this world 
enterprise. Knowledge w'll not always 
lead to true conviction or to prompt 
action. When the disciples had taken 
Jesus into the ship at the time he ap- 
pe ared unto them walking on the water, 
we read, that ‘‘ they understood not 
concerning the loaves (in connection 
with the recent feeding of the multi- 
tuce), but their heart was hardened.” 
Upon this passage one has well re- 
marked: They understood not con- 
cerning the loaves,’ yet they had counted 
them, and knew how many there were; 
they had distributed them, and knew 
how many they had fed; they had 
gathered the fragments of them, and 
knew how many baskets they filled. 
Knowledge may be mathematically cor- 
rect, and yet not be ‘ understanding.’ ”’ 


The American Bap- 
tist Publication Soci- 
ety has issued a leaflet 
setting forth ‘‘The Church Library Sys- 
tem of Christian Education,’’ which, if 
adopted, would certainly be of great 
helpfulness in any church. Simply 
stated the plan proposed is a series of 
courses in systematic reading in the 
life of Christ, church history, doctrine 
and missions. Full particulars will be 
furnished upon application to the Pub- 
lication Society, 1420 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. We commend this 
plan most heartily, and trust that our 
pastors will investigate it with a view 
to presentation to their churches. 


Reading Courses 
for Churches 


Annual Conference The annual conference 
of the Telugu of the Telugu mission- 
Missionaries aries which convened 

this year at Hanamakonda was an in- 

teresting occasion, due to various dis- 
cussions and actions which will have an 
important bearing on the work of the 
mission in the future. Various mat- 
ters relating to the make-up and elec- 
tion of the reference committee were 
settled to the satisfaction of all. It is 
gratifying to see how really helpful the 
work of the reference committee has 
proved to be in our various fields. 


Those who feared that too much influ- 
ence would thereby be delegated to a 
few have been happily disappointed, 
and all are coming to feel that only in 
some such arrangement as this can the 
best interests of the entire mission be 
served. The question as to ways and 
means of self-support was discussed at 
length; the debate was profitable, al- 
though no uniform policy was adopted. 


tie It is interesting to re- 
aye call at this time that 
the present  rear-ad- 
miral of the Japanese fleet, Sotoki- 
chi Uriu, is a graduate of our own 
naval academy at Annapolis. Congress 
passed an act some time in the 70’s 
allowing Japan to send cadets to our 
academy, and Uriu was one of the first 
four to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. He was a boy of humble 
origin and worked his way up by per- 
severance and genuine ability. He was 
very popular in the academy, and sus- 
tained a reputation of high character 
and intellectual standing, holding the 
fourteenth place in a class of 136 upon 
graduation. He became an earnest 
Christian, and has ever since been true 
to his profession. 


The annual meeting 
pee of the International 

Missionary Union will 

be held as usual at Clifton Springs, New 
York, June 1-7, 1904. The general 
theme for the week is, ‘‘Christianity in 
Conflict with Non-Christian Religions”’; 
and a strong program will be presented. 
Dr. Ashmore will preach the annual 
sermon, and it is hoped that J. Campbell 
White will have charge of the daily 
devotional hour. There will be a serv- 
ice in honor of the centennial of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society; a 
recognition service at which all the 
missionaries will be introduced; and a 
farewell service for all new appointees 
and missionaries going out this season. 
Missionaries and candidates under ap- 
pointment will receive free entertain- 
ment during the week. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the secretary, 
Mrs. C. C. Thayer, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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An interesting report 
of the first national 
gathering of Christian 
students in Italy, held in January at 
Rome, appears in The Intercollegian for 
April. All the Protestant denomina- 
tions were represented and the meetings 
were full of interest and enthusiasm. 
Steps were taken toward a national or- 
ganization and the appointment of a 
general secretary. 


A Christian Students’ 
Convention in Italy 


Tibet, long known as 
the great, closed land, 
appears at length to 
be yielding in a slight degree at least, 
to the onward march of progress on the 
one side and the tactful aggression of 
the heralds of the cross on the other. 
England has presented herself at the 
southern approach, by way of India, 
and will probably force her way to the 
great mysterious capital, Lhassa, the 
stronghold of Buddhism, a city which 
has rarely been entered by any repre- 
sentative of the occidental races. Eng- 
land is determined to open the country 
to trade from India, but more especially 
to discover how far Russian influence 
has penetrated the country. In a re- 
cent engagement with the Tibetans, 
Colonel Younghusband found the 
people armed with rifles (doubtless 
furnished by the Russians), and there 
is grave reason to believe that, in spite 
of agreement to the contrary, Russia is 
determined to take possession of Tibet. 
The country reaches too far south and 
is too close to India for England to 
stand by quietly and see any such step 
taken without protest. On the eastern 
border missionaries from China have 
recently met with a friendly reception. 
At Dachienlu, a large border town, rep- 
resentatives of the China Inland Mis- 
sion have a firm hold, and are greatly 
encouraged by the eager response of the 
people to the gospel message. Our own 
missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Beaman, also received a kindly wel- 
come during their visit to the border- 
land last summer. Last year witnessed 
the completion of the translation of the 
New Testament in the Tibetan collo- 
quiallanguage. Witha friendly people 


Two Ways to Get 
into Tibet 


June 


and a Bible in their language we can 
well hope to see some great triumphs 
for the gospel during the next decaile, 
“The entrance of thy words giveth 
light.” 


We were very much 
interested in an edi- 
torial contained in a 
recent number of The Outlook upon the 
subject, “Is the President Extrava- 
gant?’’ — the reference being to President 
Roosevelt. It was not the details of 
the editorial that interested us, so much 
as the manner in which the writer 
answered so conclusively certain criti- 
cisms of the president, and showed how 
every one of them, although currently 
reported, and approved by many, were 
after all founded on misinformation, 
misunderstanding and mischief-making 
partisanship. Of the particular things 
mentioned we know nothing and care 
less; but we do sympathize with Mr. 
Roosevelt, the man, because of the 
annoyance and burden added to his 
already strenuous life by these carpings 
which he cannot answer, if he would, 
because of his position. How easy it is 
to criticize anyway. The “ins” must 
always expect more or less of it from 
the “‘ outs ’’; but the longer we live the 
more we realize how unchristian it is 
for brethren to judge one another, espe- 
cially when they know, if they stop to 
think, that they are violating every 
principle which should actuate one 
authorized to judge — they are passing 
judgment upon matters of which they 
have only the scantiest knowledge, and 
concerning which, in most cases, they 
have not attempted to secure first-hand 
information. If it be true that it is not 
work, but worry, that kills, it is also 
true that the thing that wears most on 
the person in a position of public trust 
is the knowledge that those who should 
support and be true to him are unjustly 
criticizing him; are saying things which 
he knows to be untrue, and which he 
could easily prove so; but to which he 
cannot reply, and concerning which it 
may not be best to offer even an expla- 
nation. Politicians, unbelievers — well. 
it should not be so among brethren. 


If We Only Knew 
the Facts 
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ROFESSOR L. E. MARTIN has 

been since 1890 the efficient prin- 
cipal of the American Baptist Mission 
College at Ongole, South India. For 
this work he was well fitted, both by 
training and experience, having gradu- 
ated from Kalamazoo College, Michi- 
gan, in the class of 1888, and taught in 
a government school in Nagasaki, 
Japan, for over two years. In 1891 he 
was married to Miss Nellora Clough, 
daughter of Dr. John E. Clough, and 
when later in the same year they went 
to Ongole, the field of their future 
labor, a welcome awaited them of more 
than ordinary cordiality. In the same 
year that Professor Martin assumed 
the direction of the school, the stand- 
ard was raised from that of a high 
school to a college of secondary grade. 
There are at present nearly 375 stu- 
dents in all grades, including the senior 
and junior first arts and preparatory 
courses. A large number of the boys 
are Christians. 


PORTRAIT 


AVID DOWNIE, D.D., for over 

thirty-one years a missionary to 
the Telugus in South India, was born 
in Glasgow, Scotland. His family 
came to America in 1852 and settled 
first in Connecticut and later in New 
York. When a young man of sixteen 
he was baptized and united with the 
Baptist church which is now known 
as the Central Church of New York. 
He early felt a call to the ministry and 
pursued his studies in preparation for 
his calling, at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Brown University and Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary. In Novem- 
ber, 1872, he married Miss Annie S. 
Hershey, and early in the following 
year received his appointment by the 
Missionary Union. He was designated 
to Nellore, to relieve Dr. Lyman Jew- 
ett, and with this station he has ever 
since been identified. Throughout the 
Asiatic mission fields of the Union Dr. 
Downie is looked upon as a leader, 
statesman and man of broad vision. 


JAS 


Arrivals: 

At San Francisco, by S. S. ‘‘ Korea”’ 
April 6, Rev. and Mrs. R. A. Thomson, of 
Japan; Rev. and Mrs. S. R. Warburton 
of China; Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Burdette 
of Assam; Rev. George E. Finlay of the 
Philippine Islands. 


Mrs. GeorGE R. Dye has been very ill 
with pneumonia at Granville, Ohio; but 
the last report was more favorable, and we 
hope for a full recovery. 


a 


Woro has been received of the death of 
Rev. David Webster at West Rockport, 
Maine. He served as a missionary of the 
Union in Burma and Siam from 1877 to 
1889. 

Our attention has been called to an 
error in connection with the cartoon in the 
April Macazine, used by the Rochester 
Seminary Missionary Band. The drawing 
was made by Mr. S. F. Langford, although 
the idea was Mr. Maxfield’s. 


Rev. WILLIAM PETTIGREW is taking ad- 
vantage of his furlough in England to 
pursue medical studies in the Livingstone 
College. All such knowledge is of great 
value in his remote station in Assan. 


Rev. A. A. Bennett, D.D., who has 
been in this country for some time, has 
been again designated to the seminary at 
Yokohama when he shall return to Japan. 


THE MaGazIneE extends very hearty 
congratulations to our brother, Rev. Eric 
Lund, of Barcelona, Spain, upon the oc- 
casion of his marriage to Miss Dahlander, 
at Marseilles, France, on the nineteenth 
of March. Mrs. Lund is a highly accom- 
plished woman, speaking five languages; 
she is a cultivated musician and a devoted 
missionary of wide experience in Spain, 
Sweden, Cuba and the United States. © 


<—_ 


Dr. anv Mrs. P. H. J. LERRIGO reached 
San Francisco March 21, and have arrived 
at their home in New York. Mrs. Lerrigo 
is improving, but is far from well. 


Dr. Georce A. HunTLEY is enjoying 
greatly improved health in England and 
is giving frequent illustrated lectures on 
China. He has received quite a sum of 
money in aid of the new hospital in 
Hanyang. 


WE are sorry to have to correct a state- 
ment regarding rates of postage to China, 
made in a recent number of the MaGazine. 
The rate of two cents an ounce is appli- 
cable to Shanghai only, and the former 
rate of five cents for half an ounce still 
prevails for all other ports and inland 
stations. 


Just as we go to press a letter is received 
telling of the death of Mrs. Frank C. Briggs 
and little one at Kobe, Japan. More 
extended mention of the beautiful life and 
work of Mrs. Briggs (formerly Miss Haw- 
ley) will be made in a later issue. We 
extend our warmest sympathy to the be- 
reaved husband and friends. 


WE are in receipt of ‘“‘ A Message to the 
Christian Students of all Lands from 
Three Hundred and Forty-three Student 
Volunteers in China.” It is a strong 
appeal, and we wish a copy of it might 
reach hundreds of our young people who 
are wondering where they can live their 
lives to the greatest advantage to the 
world and the kingdom of Christ. 


THE government of India has decided 
to undertake the revision of ‘‘ Hunter's 
Imperial Gazetteer of India.’’ The origi- 
nal is a monumental work, but the new 
edition is planned upon even a more com- 
prehensive outline, and will contain au- 
thoritative articles on every topic con- 
nected with Indian life and customs. 
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te Rangoon Baptist College under 
.e direction of Dr. St. John and Mr. 
reram, has recently formed a “ Literary 
ciety,’ for the promotion of public 
aking and the use of the English tongue, 
which has proved very helpful in the de- 
vy. opment of the students. At one public 
meeting the subject of the debate was, 
R volved, ‘‘ That orators are born, not 
mde.’ The government college has also 
orzanized a similar society, and we shall 
expect to hear of some interesting debating 
sitests between the two societies. 


THERE has come to the editor’s table a 
finely illustrated souvenir of the Baptist 
Church House in Southampton Row, 
London, which was erected largely with 
money raised in connection with the 
Baptist Twentieth Century Fund. It 
contains a beautiful chapel, with school- 
room beneath, and spacious accommo- 
dations for the headquarters of the Baptist 
Union, with its various departments. 
Beautiful in its exterior, and admirably 
adapted within for the purposes for which 
it is used, we congratulate the Union on 
its new and elegant home. 


Litera ture 


Just as we go to press we note the re- 
ceipt of a new book from the pen of Rev. 
Harlan P. Beach, editorial secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement for For- 
eign Missions. Its title is ‘‘ India and 
Christian Opportunity,” and later we hope 
to give it a more extended mention. 


In a recently issued booklet by Ernest 
Howard Crosby entitled, ‘‘ Tolstoi and his 
Message,” the author has devoted about 
seven pages to quotations from the ad- 
dresses and writings of Rev. Henry Rich- 
ards of our Congo Mission. The chapter 
in which the extracts occur is on ‘‘ The 
Christian Teaching in Practice.” Funk 


& Wagnalls Co. New York. Price, 50 
cents. 


Mr. Witttam E. Curtis of the Chicago 
Record-Herald has been visiting India, and 


_ if they do not take it. 


Some active Christian people in St. 


Louis, Mo., are considering what efforts 
can be made to present the gospel to the 
hundreds of representatives of oriental 
lands who will be temporarily in their city 
the coming summer in connection with the 
exposition. The Executive Committee 
of the Missionary Union will gladly co- 
operate in any such work so far as they are 
able. Dr. Bennett, of our Japan Mission, 
now at home on furlough, has been desig- 
nated for this service. We hope that 
none may visit our country, and leave it 
without a true knowledge of that which is 
at the foundation of all our real greatness. 


Rev. C. L. Davenport of Mandalay, 
Burma, who is at present in this country, 
has been doing some very effective work 
among the churches in New England. In- 
cidentally he has spoken a good word for 
the MaGazinE wherever he has gone, with 
the result that he has sent in nearly twenty 
different clubs aggregating 169 subscrip- 
tions, all but ten of which are new. He 
believes in the MaGaziNnE and makes people 
realize that they are missing a good thing 


SIONS? 
SS 


in a series of most entertaining letters has 
been writing of what he observed. He has 
crowded into small compass more inter- 
esting facts about this wonderful empire 
than we have seen brought together be- 
fore; and he speaks in the highest terms of 
missions and missionaries. 


A TIMELY and informing article entitled 
““Unhappy Korea,” by Rev. Arthur J. 
Brown, D.D., Secretary of the Board of 


Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, appears in the May number of 
The Century. Protestant missions are 
only twenty years old in Korea but Dr. 
Brown believes that there is much to jus- 
tify Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop in her state- 
ments that, after her journey through 
Asia, she considered missionary work in 
Korea to be the most impressive of any 
she had seen in the world. 
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WE are glad to call special attention 
below to two recent books on Korea. One 
is fiction founded on fact; the other his- 
tory so crowded with strange facts and 
thrilling adventures as to be “‘ better than 
fiction.”” Both books are well written, 
and are worthy of the large sale which 
they are having: 


FIFTEEN YEARS AMONG THE Top-Knots; or, LIFE 
IN Korea. By L. H. Underwood, M.D. 8vo. 
Cloth, 206 pages. 32 full-page illustrations in 
color. Price, $1.50 postpaid. American Tract 
Society. 

This bright and interesting book from the 

pen of Mrs. L. H. Underwood, who has 

been a missionary in Korea for fifteen 
years, is most timely. The present con- 
flict between Russia and Japan, in which 

Korea is the battleground, directs the at- 

tention of the world to the Hermit King- 

dom. 

Rev. Dr. Frank F. Ellinwood, Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, in his appreciative introduc- 
tion, writes: ‘“‘ There is something naive 
and attractive in the way in which she 
takes her readers into her confidence 
while she tells her story, as trustfully as 
if she were only writing to a few relatives 
and friends.’”’ Mrs. Underwood is an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Koreans. With 
a peculiar loyalty to her convictions, the 
authoress details with remarkable frank- 
ness many of the interesting thrilling events 
of the Korean life. 


THE VANGUARD, A TALE OF THE Far East. By 
James S. Gale, author of ‘‘ Korean Sketches.”’ 
1z2mo. Cloth, $1.50. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York and Chicago. 

This story turns a new page in fiction, for 

it shows the picturesqueness, the humor, 

the romance and grim struggle of the life of 

a young man who elects to be a missionary 

among the Koreans. Willis, the hero, is 

singularly attractive, vigorous, patient, 
with that great saving sense of the ridicu- 
lous. The tale bears on every phase of life 
in one of the ‘‘ Open Ports ”’ of the far east. 

Mr. Gale knows how to tell a good 
story, he provokes interest and stirs emo- 
tion to the very last page. He knows 
the life he writes about, having lived in 
Korea for the past fifteen years. 

It is not necessary for one to be an en- 
thusiast on missions to be fascinated by 
this story. It is crowded with telling 
incidents all based on actual occurrences. 


= 


One sees too what Christianity really can 
do for a Korean, what simple-hearted 
practical Christians they become, and what 
problems cleanliness and mixed-up mariial 
relations and their new faith produce. 

PIONEER MISSIONARIES OF THE CHURCH. By 
Charles C. Creegan, D.D. Price, $1.25. Ameri- 
can Tract Society, New York. 

This admirable and helpful compilation 

of brief biographies has been prepared 

with the student class and young people 
particularly in mind. The appeal to youth 
of such characters as are here portrayed 
is irresistible. The author hopes that 
some who read this book may be led to 
throw themselves with whole-souled con- 
secration into service for a lost world, 
even as did these great pioneers in mis- 
sion work. Some twenty-four leading 
characters are here brought together, 
among whom are Reginald Heber, Rob- 
ert Morrison, David Brainerd, Guido 

Verbeck, Alexander Duff, Cyrus Hamlin, 

John Scudder, John Murdoch, Hudson 

Taylor, John E. Clough, James Chalmers 

and others equally renowned. Some ma- 

terial prepared especially for this volume 
can be found nowhere else satisfactorily. 

We commend the volume especially to 

our young people as a valuable addition 

to a missionary library. 

MrraAcLE OF AFRICAN Missions. By Rev. John 
Bell. Price, 60 cents net. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
New York, Chicago and Toronto. 

The author, a missionary of the English 
Baptists at Wathen, a station near our 
own work on the lower Congo, tells in a 
striking and interesting manner the story 
of Matula, a native convert. The terrible 
superstition and cruelty of the heathen 
of that vicinity are set forth in the story of 
this poor fellow, who fell a victim to all 
the devices of the Evil One. Through the 
missionaries he comes into the light and 
joy of the gospel, and lives a transformed 
and Christlike life to the day of his death. 
This was caused by the terrible sleeping 
sickness which sweeps away thousands in 
this region every year. Many of the 
church members, including some of the 
strongest native preachers, have suc- 
cumbed to this strange and terrible dis- 
ease. The little story is a powerful wit- 
ness to the saving and transforming power 
of the gospel, and is worthy of a wide 
reading. 


i. American Baptist Missionary Union has just issued 17 New Orient Pictures, illus- 


trating life in foreign lands. 


Address the Literature Department. 
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Portiand, Central Sq. 
Portland, 
Portiand, Free St. ch, 
Portland, Free St., 
Rumford Falls ch. 
Portland, Ist Wom. 
Burman Circle, for 
wk. in Burma...... 
Nobleboro, 1st ch., t. 
s. Pa Hah’s succes- 


YarmouthvilleS.S. .. 
Yarmouth, C. E...... 
Houlton, Mrs. A. H. 
Houlton, 1st ch. 
Houlton S. S. 
Oakland ch. 
Castine ch. 
Sedgwick ch. ........ 
N. Sedgwick ch....... 
E. Bluehill ch. ....... 
Brooklin ch. 
Lamoine ch. 
Winter Harbor ch. 
Skowhegan, Bethany 
Skowhegan, Bethany 
eh., ....... 
Skowhegan, Istch. . 
Norridgew ock, Mrs. F. 
— Wri ght 


Buckfield, “M.A. Ww.” ” 
E. Jefferson, 1st ch.. 
Jefferson, Istch...... 
Livermore Falls, Helen 
Whittemore .... 
Livermore Falls ch... . 
New Sweden Sw. ch. . 
New Sweden, Mrs. 
Louisa Nard, for 
Congo missions .... 
New Sweden, J. D. 
Nylin, for do. 
arren ch. 


Mechanic Palle 
ord Co., A'sso., 
Quarterly meeting . 


MAINE, $2 048 84 


6 00 
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Buckfield ch. ........ 
Mexico ch. 
Monson C. 
E. Corinth, 

Westbrook ch. 
Limerick ch. 


Buck's Harbor ch.. 
Damariscotta, 1st 
Damariscotta, Ist C. 
St. George, ist ch. 
Springv: alech........ 
ringvale S. 8. 
omaston ch. ...... 
oe ch., C. E. Day 


Charleston, Nathan 
N. ie ermore ch. 
E.Sumner ch. ....... 
E. Dixfieldch. ...... 
Northeast Harbor, Hat- 
tie M. Gilley, for Loi- 
kaw Mission ...... 
Northeast Harbor ch. 
Caribou, L. D. Todd . 
Caribouch. ......... 
Tenant’s Harborch. . 
Waterville, Ist ch..... 
Ft. Fairfield, J. F. 
Hopkinson 
Fairfieldch. ........ 
Rockland, Ist ch. 
Lyman, Ist ch. 
Sanford ch. ......... 
Owl’s Head ch., Ash- 
point Branch 
Owl’s Head ch. 
Hebronch. ......... 
Lewiston, Ist Society . 
Kennebunk Village ch. 
S. Berwick ch. 
Milo,afriend ...... 
Lincoln Centre ch. 
Oldtown ch. 
Montague ch. 
Brewer, Ist ch. ...... 
Brewer, Ist 8.S. ..... 
Bangor, 2d 8.S8....... 
Bangor, 2dch. ...... 
Millinocket, Jr. C. E... 
Millinocket S. S. 


W. W. 
Parkmanch......... 
Baring ch. & 8.8. .... 
Sedgwick, Ist ch..... 


Donations Received in March, 1904—JIn Part 


Honorary Life Member.” 


$7 22 
5 02 
10 O1 
1 65 


SS Ssxsss Sssssssss 


SSSSS SSSSRS 


N. Sedgwick, ch...... 
S. Penobscot ch. ..... 
E. Bluehill ch. ....... 
Franklin ch. 
Lamoinech. ........ 
Lamoine ch., add’ off. 
Hancock ch.......... 
Hallowell ch 
ch. 
Calais, 2d ch., ad ae 
Brunswick, Berean ch. 
Topsham 
E. Winthrop ch., for 
term ending April 1, 


Auburn, Court St. ch. 
Freeport ch. 
Topsham ch. ........ 
N. Windsor ch. 
Franklin ch. ........ 
W. Sidney ch. ....... 
Belgrade ch.......... 
N. Vassalboro ch. ... . 
W. Sumner, Mrs. 

H. Berr 
Hudson, } 
Dover & Foxcroft ch. . 
N. Berwick ch........ 
N. Berwick Y. P. 
E. Dixfield ch. 
Lisbon Falls ch. 


Lewiston, ne St. ch. 


Auburn, Court St. ch. 
s Centre ch. Dea- 
con Seth Howard .. 


Less amount received 
Presque Isle 
transferred to 
Gift Plan Account . 


Note. — For the purpose of saving space in this report of donations all titles, such as *‘ Rev.” and “ D.D.,” are 
omitted, and the following abbreviations are used: C. E. for “ Y. P. S. C. E.”; B. U. for “ B. Y. P. U.”; ch. for 
“church”; S. S. for “* Sunday school”; n. p. for “native preacher ’’; n. t. for “ native teacher”’; c. for “care 
of’; t. s. for “* toward support of ’’; asso. for “‘ association ”; H. L. M. fo 
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$2 050 09 


1 25 
$2 048 84 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $1 017 75 


Nashua, lst ch., s. 
arshall ..... 
Nashua, Rufus T. King 
Nashua, Crown Hill 8. 
Crown Hill 
Cornish Flatsch. .... 
Hopkinton, Ist ch. ... 
Hanover, Mrs. N. S. 
Huntington ....... 
Concord, Pleasant St. 
ch., Rev. & Mrs. J. 
....... 


Salem Depot 
Antrim ch. 


Rumney ch. 


RumneyC.E........ 


$10 00 


$6 51 
3 54 
$5 04 
132 57 | | 
173 32 50 
00 
10 00 00 
28 91 Se 00 
00 
30 00 | 
1 
904 . 
15 
10 
11 
5 
5 94 
4 75 
00 
25 
5 43 
2 9 20 
5 9 20 
23 
9 1 00 
148 
10 
31 
40 
5 
9 
10 
1 
62 
40 
90 
= 12 00 
15 3 64 
25 
6 72 419 
75 3 15 1 00 
8 42 14 16 5 25 
1 25 25 22 
B. Paris eh. ........ 3 70 1 38 10 00 
18 27 1 91 
W. Sumner ch........ 70 Mullinocket ch........ 15 27 : 
211 Camden, Chestnut St. 5 
Paris, Ist ch., in mem- 7 03 81 
ory of Mrs. Miranda 3 
10 00 25 00 : 20 
7 34 100 #£=<Antrim, Mrs. C. M. 
5 00 2 
5 00 10 40 7 
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Goshen C. E. 

Warner > 

Warner, 

New L istch. . 

New London, Wayside 
Chapel 

Wilton ch. 

W. Swanzey ch. 

Claremont 8.8 

Suncook, 


W. Rupert Ladies ... $14 00 ~~‘ Brookline, Rev. & Mrs. 
Barre, Ist C. E. H. Dutton, to 
St. Johnsbury,. ch. themselves H. 


St. Johnsbury, 1st B. 

U. Brookling ch., Mrs. M. 
Pownal, Ist ch. Adams, t. s. wk. 
Manchester Centre ch. in Philippines, c. C. 
Whiting ch. . Bri 
W. Cornwall ch Brookline, Mrs. E. C. 
Bristol ch. Wilso 
Passumpsic ch. 
Bellows Falls, lst ch. . 
Colchester ch. 
Stamford ch 
Townshend 8S. S 
Townshend ch. 

E. Wallingford ch. 
Girl’ Cir- 
cele, for Dr. 

ley’s wk. 

Ludlow ch. 

Brattlboro, 1st ch. 

S. Londonderry ch. 

Monkton ch., 
Keene, Ist ch. a5 E. Dudley 

Lakeport Hinesburg 
— F. A. Haw- share in Rangoon, ce. 


S. R. Vinton 

Manchester, Istch. .. t. C. 
Manchester, Merri- 

mack St. ch. S., t. s. do. 
Meredith, ist ch. Pavendish ch. 
Bradford, 1st ch. 

Sutton, Dwight 

Spencer 

New Ipswich ch. ..... 


ODO 


SaS SSSSS SESS 
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Campton Village C. E. 
Hindsdale, 1st ch. 
1st ch. 


Franklin F i. 1st ch. 

Franklin Falls, 1st C. 
E., for wk. of S. E. 
Samuelson 

Newport ch. 

Fitswilliem, 1st C. E. 

Stratford ch. ........ 

Derry ch. 


ty 


ch. 


SE 


Noe 
POW 


woo 
oot 


o 
Se 88 $88 S$ 


to 


Rockland, Ist C. 


x. 


Nickerson, for_or- 


S& 
a 


$88 S8 


nga 
Tremont Tem- 
ple ch. 
Boston, Clarendon St. 
ch., H 


Middletown. Springs 
S. Lyndeboro ch. S. S., Primary class 
S. Lyndeboro C. E. . Panton ch. 
New Boston, Mrs. 8. E. Hardwick, Mrs. D. Sauce, Jane Wallace, 
D. Atwood, t. motor B. Dye, t. . wk. in t. s. n. worker, c. P. 
for Gospel “Ids. Frederickson 
Bri Boston, Wm. E. Noyes 
Richford, Union Jun- 


Boston, Mrs. Helen 
a ior League, t. McLeod, for Dr. 
Claremont ch., of wh. Francis, India East’s hospital 
$5 is from’ : 


Harvard 
Johnson’s class .... 


Exeter ch. 

Exeter C. E. 

Plymouth, 2d ch. Randolph ch. 

People’s Groton ch. 
Groton 8.8. 
Montpelier ch. 
Montpelier S.S 
Montpelier Y. P., Xmas 

off. Boston, Ist ch 


Dover, Union Ave. ch, Wilmington ch. Boston, Clarendon St. 
Dover, Union Ave. Y. iatetoun Springs ch., E. D. Mac- 


Laurin, in memory 

N. Sanbornton S. 8. Mihiletown Springs, of Mrs. Ella_ B. 

ar “ape People’s M. L. Brown Stevens, for work in 
Barre, Ist ch. 


China 


wows 
We 


15 00 
00 


Harvard St., 


© 


Brown, Ist ch. 
Boston, Ist ch., 


36 
8 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
7 
6 
6 


@ 


wa 
33 & 


aremont 
Pittsfield ch. MASSACHUSETTS, 566 62 Bethany ch. 


N. Attleboro, Ist Dudley St. ch. 
VERMONT, $1 236 05 t.s. A.A. F hi Ruggles St. 
Roslindale 
Hinesburg ch., t. s. S. Middleboro, Centralch. 
R. Vinton Lawrence, Ist ch. . 
Saxton’s RiverS.S. .. Lawrence, 2d ch., for Ruggles St. 
Saxton’s River Mission Burma Mission .... S. S., the aman 
Band Lawrence, 2d B. 7 00 
Bennington, N. Bellingham C. E. 
N. Bennington ch.... . Orange, Mrs. 
Bennington, Ist ch. . Carpe 30 00 ag Warren Ave. 
Plainfield, Mrs. A. Bet- Melrose, Ist ch. & Mrs. W. 
sey Taft, of wh. $10 Melrose, ist S.S Ee Witter, t. s. Be. 
os wk., c. W. F. Melrose B. U. 20 00 
Georgia Pisin, Ist ch. . 
Fairfax ch. 
Fairfax Y. P. 
Fair Haven, Mrs. H. 
A. Merrick 
Essex Junction ch. ... 
Essex Junction S.S8. .. 
Essex Junction B. U. . 
Middlebur i 
Mission Ci 
E. Hubbardton ch. . 


Onto 


Fitehburg.. 1st K. D., 

or 

W.. Fitchburg, Beth 
den ch. 


w. 1st ch. 
Springfield, State St. Boston, ‘In memo 
ch. J.D. Herr, D.D.” 
Springfield, Fall River Dr. & Mrs. 
ch., afi D. B. Jutten, t. s. n. 
Springfield, ‘ist ch. p., W. Bushell 


Noe 


oo NNFO 
S888 


$100 00 
250 00 
200 00 
50 00 
59 00 
368 09 
5 00 
19 00 
23 00 
19 00 
5 00 
14 10 
9 35 
41 00 
15 00 
600 00 
25 00 
268 00 
10 50 
2 00 
~/ 5 00 
5 20 
1 00 
1 00 

n’l N. 
500 00 

a 
25 00 
580 20 
50 00 
40 00 
216 76 
415 94 
225 00 
133 03 
25 00 
5 00 
20 00 
1 00 
145 40 
15 03 
40 00 
100 00 
20 00 
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Fall River, lstch. ... 
Yall River, Third C. 
t. s. J. S. Grant 
Haverhill, Mt. Wash- 
ington ch., for wk. in 


Phil. 
a erhill, 2d C. E. 


lav erhill, 
i Hav erhill, Portland 
Temple 


Farther Lights, for 
exps., c. Dr. 
Mem’! ¢ 
De irchester, 
Templech. ....... 
Dorchester, Temple 
t. const. 


Bever 
A. 
Arlington Line Mis- 
sion, t. s. sg 
Roane. c. E. 


W 
Tjernlun 
Worcester, Lincoln Sq. 


Worcester, Sq. 
Y. P. Miss. Soc..... 
Worcester, 1st 
orcester, 1st Chinese 
for wk. in 


Ss. 


Worcester, Ist Sw. ch. 
New Bedford, Imman- 
uel ch., Xmas gift .. 
Bedford, orth 


y Bedford, North 
S. S., Mr. Leach’s 

Worcester, Geo. Cc. 

Lynn, Adelaide Geyer 

Lynn. Washington St. 


Lynn, Essex St. C. E. . 
Greenfield, D. C. G. 

W. Medford ch. ...... 
Medford, Ist ch. ..... 
Medford. 
Chelsea, ‘Cary Ave. ch. 
Chelsea, lst ch., Clara 
B. Cushin 
Lanesboroch ....... 
Cambridge, Mrs. Sarah 
P. Fuller, in mem- 
ory of her husband, 
_ Robert O. Fuller ... 
Cambridge, Immanuel 


Cc hy bridge, 
Cambridge, friend, 
Bickel’s 


$489 75 
10 00 
18 00 

5 00 
12 43 
155 50 


10 00 


24 00 
6 05 


29 00 
59 91 


Cambrid, Inman 
i. Dept., for 

wk. Karens . 
Cambridge, Inman Sq. 
S.S., for wk. of Capt 
Cambridge, Ist ch. ... 
Cambridge, North 
Ave. ch., $50 of wh. 
in memory of — 


Ist B. U., 
for wk. in Naga 
Hills, Assam ...... 

Watertown, Istch. . 

Orleans, Tamzen Sher- 


Georgetownch. ..... 
- 
uincy Sw. wing 
Society, special 
nat. worker, c. 
Hampdench. ...... 
S. S., for 
wk. in Telugu Miss. 7" 
e.J.E.Clough ... 
Brighton Ave. 
, Warren Ave. 
E. a for- 
Marshfield, M.S.S. .. 
Somerville, Ist Bible 
Somerville, Ist ch..... 
Somerville, Mrs. A. A. 
Somerville, S. Newton 
mervi 


Wakefield Ist S. S., 
for Ko Nee, ce. C. L: 
Davenport 

Wakefield, 
Thomas Martin . 

Wakefield, 1st ch., ‘al 
frien 


Wakefield, 1st B. U., 

t.s.W.F.Thomas . 
N. Abington ch....... 
Reading, Ist ch. 
N. Reading ch. 

. Reading B 
Fayv 
Ist ch. 


Everett Haven, D. 
F. Chessman ...... 
Framingham, Ist C. E. 
Framingham, Ist S. 
Framingham, Ist ch. 
S. Hanson ch. 
Bolton, Istch. ...... 
Revere, lst ch 
Revere, Ist Y. P., t.s. 
S. R.'Vinton....... 
Westwood ch. ....... 
Montague, C. A. Shaw 
Sheldonville, a friend . 
Lawrence, Joseph H. 
Lawrence, 2dch. .... 
Mrs. R. 


(To be ianatuied in Fuly number) 


N. Oxford Y. P., for 
Philippine Mission . 
Plymouth, a friend .. . 
Randolph, Ist ch. .... 
Randolph C. E., t. s. 
A.A. Forshee...... 
West Actonch. ...... 
W. Boylston ch. 
Canton, Ist 
Canton ........ 
Mansfield C. E. 
Mansfield S. 8. 
Shirley, 
Fayettevillech. ..... 
Blackinton, Mary B. 


N. Tewksbury S. S. 
Kingston ch. 
Bunker 
Hill S. S., for work 
in 
Danvers, Istch. ..... 
Holliston ch. ........ 
Adams, Ist ch. .... 


Raynham §. 8. 
Raynhamch. ....... 
Newton Centre, Chas. 

Newton, Ist ch 
Newton’ 

Semina: 


W. Newton, Isabsile 
Muses Falls 
West Newton, ist ch. 
Waltham, Ist ch...... 
Waltham, Ist ch., G. 
H. Cass & wife, for 
Oo, Dr. Bun- 


lstech. .. 
Chelms ford, Central 


C. E. 
Dedham, 2dch ...... 


Maplewood 
Maplewood, Florence 
A. Crosby, for sta. 
at Kiating ........ 
Centre 


Salem, 
Mattapan Y. P., for 
share in sta., c. W. 


Dighton, afriend..... 
Dighton, Ist 
Dighton, Ist S 
apt. Bickel’s wk. 
Dighton, Ist S. 8. 
Chicopee, Central ch. 
Chicopee Falls, 1st ch. 


N. Scituate, 1st ch. . 


Athol C. E., t. s. S. 
Winthrop, Ist ch. .... 
Wollaston, Ist ch., t. s. 
Robbins 


Woilaston Heights, Ist 
ch., for wk. in_Phil- 
ippines, -c. Cc. 


Wollaston, ‘‘ friends,” 
on Dr. East’s hospi- 
es 


mrom 


SSapn 
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233 
2 00 
595 00 
272 75 
ar t. nnie 
20 00 
10 00 
280 00 
W. Townsend ch., Gardner, Ist ch....... 
5 00 
2 00 
20 00 
30 00 30 00 
Worcester, Dewey St. . Adams, Ist_B. 
9 70 U., t. s. W. H. Mil- 
Worcester, Dewey St. 5 00 ee eee 25 00 
4 37 10 41 
65 12 10 00 
2 00 5 00 
25 00 
71 42 9 00 330 86 7 
18 00 
9 20 40 00 
267 53 1 00 
10 43 1 00 
ee ey 11 33 2 93 17 00 
Worcester, Adams Sq. 8 40 108 00 
23 29 47 86 
25 00 
19 60 
16 72 10 00 
30 00 6 00 
97 00 Littleton, L. E. War- 
3 35 Somerville, Perkins St. 5 00 
3 36 Chelmsford, Central 
38 03 Somerville, Perkins St. 11 00 
8 40 2 50 
: 10 00 
7 75 
30 29 15 00 
317 5 00 
50 00 
100 00 
5 00 25 00 5 00 
Wakefield, Ist ch. .... 10 00 
5 00 34 10 
Lynn, Henry A. Pe- 12 70 amaica Plain, Ist 1. 
500 00 20 00 20 00 
Lynn, Washington St. 442 Salem, Ist ch., Henry 
181 15 114 100 00 
74 54 1 88 18 84 
5 00 4 25 
91 38 
20 00 53 44 T I lmore cece 25 00 
19 30 50 00 2 00 
134 46 5 00 
10 00 10 00 
57 00 2 50 4 50 
10 00 50 
40 00 54 95 4 60 
2 00 8 23 12 85 
18 05 : 15 84 
10 00 
12 50 
100 00 21 00 25 00 
12 00 
8 07 5 00 32 07 . 
5 00 
300 00 
5 00 
50 00 cobbins 94 90 
10 00 
ambridge, broadway 100 00 
28 50 10 00 
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THIS MAGAZINE 


How it grows. Why it should grow. 
Who helps it grow? Do you? 


Wq|E feel sure that the denomination in general and our readers 
\ : in particular (we hope the necessity for this distinction may 
) not long exist) will rejoice in the large increase in our sub- 


/\| scription list, and the rapid growth of interest in the welfare 
of the MAGAZINE. 

No other periodical can take its place, from the very 
nature of the case. It has a field and a function all its 
own. Since it must exist, how very wise to support it 

oes heartily, and make it possible for it to maintain itself as a 
settinasion worthy of the denomination and the special work which it 
represents. We owe it to our missionaries that it be widely read and 
studied. 

We have been exceedingly gratified, and hereby express our thanks, 
for the noble manner in which pastors and others are seconding our efforts, 
and are bringing the MAGAZINE to the attention of the churches. 

Experience has demonstrated over and over again that if only the right 
word can be spoken or the right method adopted, a failure to secure a club 
for the MAGAZINE need never be reported. Some pastors always suc- 
ceed in this, and that too under varying circumstances and in different 
localities. A new voice is sometimes very helpful and convincing. 

Our district secretaries have done a great deal to stimulate subscrip- 
tions. A recent letter from a pastor records his amazement at the ease 
with which his daughter secured 40 names, where formerly there had 
been no club in existence, and all because the district secretary stopped 
in the middle of his Sunday morning address, and startled the congrega- 
tion by asking how many took the MAGAZINE. They were ashamed of 
the showing, and immediately remedied it. 

Another pastor reports that a sister who had been reading the MAGA- 
ZINE on the afternoon of the weekly prayer meeting aroused great en- 

' thusiasm by employing her time in the service in calling attention to the 
MAGAZINE, and asking for subscriptions. She did not sit down till a 
full quota of names had been recorded by the pastor. 

Have you tried, and failed? Try again, in a new way. You are cer- 
tain to succeed. 

Write to us for suggestions and printed helps. Inquire about our 
premium offers. These latter are meeting with universal favor. 

The special contest for the three prizes offered by the MAGAZINE 
became exceedingly interesting, and not only proved beneficial to the 
MAGAZINE but to the churches entering into the competition, as 
evidenced from letters coming to the Rooms. Full particulars of this 
contest will be found on page 221. 
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” Evangelization 


The Mission Study Class 
t 
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Rev. John E. Clough, D.D. to cts. each 
Mrs. Marilla Baker Ingalls 25 
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A Question of Ownership 7 Sunday School Supplies 

The Garden of the Great King 

Five Great Reasons 
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Why 
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Christ’s Missionary Methods 5 cts. each 
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(Sample copies free on application.) The Young Men of the Future Ministry 
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Famine Relief Work in Japan 
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John Rangiah 25 Mission Studies in Assam 

Pass It Along 10 The Story of Paul 


Religious Suicide 10 Pentecost and Missions 
The Missionary Step Ladder 15 The Station Plan 
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The Gourd which Withered Not a The Philippine Packet 
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Not Many Mighty 50 Practical Administration 

(Sample copies free on application.) The Work Measured 
A Story of Beginnings 
A Nickel for the Lord 


A Missionary Policy and Method 

The Missionary Meeting: How to 
Make It a Success 

The Prayer Cycle 


Quick Information Series 


Small four page leaflets giving a condensed account of 
the work on our mission fields. Those on China, As- M 
sam, Japan and the Philippines now ready ; the others maps 


are in course of preparation. Asiatic Mission Fields 


(Free on application.) Central Africa 

The Philippine Islands 

Small Philippine, to attach to Asiatic Map 
Paul, the Apostle to the Kikongoes = 25 cts. per 100 The Telugu Field 

Vinda Bidiloa Burma 
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An Answered Prayer 
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RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 


Don't Take Medicine, External Remedy 
Brings Quick Relief. Sent 


FREE ON APPROVAL. TRY IT. 


We want every one who has rheumatism to send us 
his or her name. We will send by return mail 2 pair of 
Magic Foot Drafts, the wonderful external cure which 
has brought more comfort into the United States than 
any internal remedy ever made. If they give relief, send 
: One Dollar ; if not don’t send us a cent — you de. 
cide. 


TRADE MARK 
The Chicago & North-Western 
Railway, the Pioneer Line to the | 
West and Northwest, and the only 
double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River, 
is famous for a superb service that 
provides for patrons 


The Best of Everything 


The following trains from Chicago 


Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles of the feet and 
cure by absorbing the poisonous acids in the blood through 
the large pores. They cure rheumatism in every part ofthe 
body. It mustbe evident to you that we couldn’t afford to 
send the drafts on approval if they did not cure, even after 
everything else has failed, 


Since I used the Drafts I walk without crutches. They do just 


what you claim. 
ANNIE LEE GUNN, Augusta, Ark. 


I am much pleased with your cheap and simple remedy. | 
have found it to be just as you promised. 

J. H. DIRKMAN, Danube, Minn. 

I never found anything that would help me before trying your 
Drafts. JOHN WHITE, Grafton, Mich, 

I have suffered with rheumatism for the ‘7 ten years but 
Magic Foot Drafts have entirely cured me. I have felt no pain 
since using them. 

Mrs. MARY ST. ANGE, Woonsocket, R.I. 

We have thousands of long letters of gratitucie from 
men and women cured of rheumatism by Magic Foot Drafis, 
Will you let them cure you? Write today to the Magic 
Are especially notable for perfection of Foot Draft Co., 433 F Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a 

service. trial pair of drafts free on approval. We send also a valua- 


°...* : ble booklet on rheumatism free. 
The Overland Limited 


Less than three days to California. — 


Chicago-Portland Special PURE 


The Colorado Special 
Tea 


Copper Country Express Orange Pekoe Tea di- 


To Marquette and Lake Superior points. a rect from the garden 
For tickets, maps, time tables and full 


information apply to any ticket 
agent or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Nis! 


Pats 


ry! 


Roy S. Haggard 


6 GARFIELD STREET 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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American Baptist Missionary Union 


The Union was organized in 1814, is incorporated under the Jaws of the states of Massachusetts, New 
York and Pennsylvania, and ts the general Baptist foreign missionary soctety of the northern states. 
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